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be no time to repair old machines. 
Dealers’ stocks of new machines are 
not large and transportation is slow. 
You will be wise in ordering now what 
you will need to handle your crop 
efficiently. 


Time-and-labor-saving machinery can 
be your greatest asset during this rush 
season. The E-B Trade Mark on hay 
tools is a sure indication of quality and 
satisfaction. E-B Standard and Osborne 
Mowers, dump and side delivery rakes, 
and hay loaders have all demonstrated 
their value by years of gratifying ser- 
vice to thousands of farmers. Any E-B 
dealer will gladly show these machines 


to you. 


A new mower, rake or loader may 
easily save more than its cost in hay 
at the present good price, If you actu- 
ally need new equipment, you will pay 
for it whether you get it or not. 


Emerson-Brantingham 
Implement Co. 
INCORPORATED Rockford, Illinois 


Before Many Days 
You'll Be Making Hay 


A RE you going to be ready? With 


your corn not yet “laid by,” and 
small grain ripening, there will 

































| yd put in PENCO Culverts— 
and forget them! Made of genuine 
HAMPTON METAL—tust resisting, 
and lasts for YEARS. 

Will carry any road load. 

Three factories; quick deliveries. 

Easiest to handle; most economical to use. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 


110 First Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 


25th and Wharton Sts. Philadelphia 


Write your nearest office 
Sor new PENCO Cui. 
vert Book and Prices 
Makers of PENCO 
et al Are hes e 
Roofing, Siding, 
Ceiling, Lath. 

















WATER SYSTEMS 
Mvou Electric House Pump gives 
ou running water anywhere in 
ome or on your farm. Easy to 
+. foetal, eelf-starting, selt-ctopping, self- 
—.. oiled. In health, happiness, bor and 
?% ~ money saved, no equip- 
ment pays bigger re- 
turns, ers every- 
where carry a complete 
a of Myers Pumps, 
Tools and Door 
















KITSELMAN FENCE 
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WORK SHOE 
Send No Money 
Just give size and we 
will send you the big- 


gest work shoe 
ain offeredin years 
le, double 
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Dirt. 





829 ist ry ae York City hs ——~ 
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OTTAWA Engines. Oniy sola 34-2 
factory 7. 





AWA MFG. CO, 12 12, 1, 22 
10510 ning St., OtteweAs, . 


PARCEL POST EGG CASES 
SAFEST and CHEAPEST 


“A Nest for Eacht hEge”’ 


Write for prices ana catalogue. 
Send 25c for 2-dozen samples. 


U. S. Pulp Products Corporation, Newark, N. Y. 


Make Your Own Fertilizer 


Small Cost with 
WILSON'S PHOSPHATE MILLS 
From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm mil 
family t mills, scrap 
cake — <4 Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 11 Easton,Pa. 

























DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name Of address with serial 
numbers, They are simple, : and a distinct 
and reliable mark. , Samples free. Agents wanted. 


Cc. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St, West Lebanon, N. H. 
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Wheat Still Below Normal 
B. W. SNOW, STATISTICAL EDITOR 

Complete reports from American 
Agriculturist county crop observers, 
tabulated and consolidated in accord- 
ance with the relative importance of 
each locality as a factor in wheat 
production shows a winter wheat 
prospect materially better than was 
reported last December. The con- 
dition of the crop on April 1 aver- 
ages 78.7 against 76 on December 1, 
and 91.7 on April 1 a year ago. The 
present condition is below the nor- 
mal for a series of years and in only 
two years out of. the last 10 has it 
been as low as now. 

Any attempt to translate condition 
into probable crop bushels has small 
value at this early period of growth, 
but upon the basis of past records 
and experience the present report 
may be taken as indicating a crop 
possibility of 580,000,000 bushels up- 
on the assumption that the acreage 
abandonment this year will equal the 
average abandonment for a series of 
years, The indication last Decem- 
ber, figured in the same way was for 
a crop of 627,000,000 bushels, show- 
ing a better promise at this date by 
a trifle more than 50,000,000 bushels. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the crop suggestion this year is 
larger than will finally be secured 
because it is very probable that the 
abandoned area will exceed the aver- 
age experience and reduce the crop 
expectation proportionally. While it 
is too early to form any definite judg- 
ment it is the opinion of our observ- 
ers that the amount of winter-killed 
acreage is smaller than usual, owing 
to the mildness of the winter, but on 
the other hand it is very certain that 
a very large area will be abandoned 
in the southwest because of lack of 
moisture last fall and early winter, 
resulting in death of grain that only 
sprouted. 

Ample rains were received in the 
drouth area late in February, and 
during March. Seed which lay in 
the dry ground unsprouted until the 
last half of March is now starting 
growth, but the probability of a good 
yield under such circumstances is not 
great. In Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska there is very large acreage 
of this late sprouted wheat, and it 
is not only poorly stooled and there- 
fore thin in stand, but it will be three 
weeks or more late in developmert, 
thus bringing it into the critical pe- 
riod of bloom and heading at a date 
when in the natural order of things 
drought and hot weather may be an- 
ticipated. Under these circumstances 
the best to be hoped for will be a 
yield of svery moderate proportions, 
and it will require a very favvurable 
season to secure even this. 

There is an ample moisture supply 
in every section of the wheat belt, 
and in many districts an excess which 
is taking the form of floods and 
overflows of low land. So excessive 
is the moisture supply that spring 
work is being seriously delayed. Oats 
seeding has made small progress 
north of Oklahoma on April 1, and 
the indications are that seeding will 
be two weeks or more late through- 
out the important oats territory. Late 
seeded oats start with a decided cli- 
matic handicap. 

Spring plowing is also late, and 
there is every indication that the 
start of the crop season for 1922 will 
be sufficiently late to cause anxiety 
during the whole period of growth. 

The Government’s Forecast 

A winter wheat crop of about 14,- 
000,000 bushels smaller and a rye 
crop almost 12,000,000 bushels larger 
than was. produced last year were 
forecast this week by the department 
of agriculture. Winter wheat came 
through the winter in good shape and 
showed an improvement of 2.4 points 
in condition on April 1, as compared 
with last December. The smaller 
crop is due to a reduction of 1.2% 
in the area sown last fall as com- 
pared with that of last year’s crop. 

Winter wheat production was fore- 
cast at 572,974,000 bushels (Snow’s 
report above places this about 7,- 
000,000 bushels higher) and rye pro- 
duction at 69,667,000 bushels. It is 
based on the April 1 condition, which 


e@mal, and for rye 89%. 

The winter wheat forecast com- 
pares with 587,032,000 bushels pro- 
duced last year, 610,597,000 in 1920, 
and 578,575,000, the average of the 
preceding five years. The rye fore- 
cast compares with 57,918,000 bush- 
els produced last year, 60,490,000 in 
1920, and 66,474,000 the average for 





the preceding five years. 








for winter wheat was 78.4% of nor- ] 
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Spraying with Pyrox 
kills bugs; prevents blight 
and many rots; invigorates 
the vines and makes them 
produce bigger, finertubers. 
By combining a powerful 
fungicide with a deadly, 
poison, it gives extra crop- 
insurance at no extra labor 
cost. Thousands of potato 
growers use Pyrox, and give 
their dollars-and-cents “rea- 
sons why” in the Pyrox 
Book. 


Free Pyrox Book 
send for it now 


Pyrox mixes thoroughly ; does 
not clog the finest nozzles; when 
dry, sticks like paint. The 
present formula has grown out 
of our 23 years experience. It 
makes Pyrox better than it even 
was. 

af not at your dealer’s, write 
our nearest office. But send 
now for Pyrox Book and read 
what enthusiastic usérs say. 


Bowker Insecticide Company, 
49 Chambers St., New York City 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Il, 
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MR. SEED BUYER 


METCALF PAYS THE FREIGHT 























Money book if not as represented. Let us know what your re- 
quirements will be ome we will send samples. All our Clover, 
isike and Alfalfa is American Grown and our are test- 
ed for rity and germination at the N New York 
Station at Geneva. N.Y. 
Metcalf's Medium al 16. 
Gennine Mami 17. 
A ‘Per bushe! s 
Metcalf’s Recleaned ™ — five 
Grimm Alfalfa. Certified 30.08 
Asie aE a als, 
Metcalf’ s Recleaned pierre: 4 13.50 
Metcalf’s Recleaned White Blossom. “ur.88 
TIMOR 
Tctesif’s er bushel « . 
Metcalf’s Recleaned karan 





B. F. METCALF & SON, Ine. 
216-2162 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














Lyman's Genuine 
imm Alfalfa 


efter year without: , Sead from 
eee a LYMAN Te Introducer of Grimm A ‘Alfalfa. 
Excelsior, 


547 Water Street Minnesota 


DOES NOT WINTERKILL 
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Going to Sea for Manure 


_ How New Jersey Farmers are Meeting the Manure Scarcity—By E. A. Wilkinson 


HE Bargaintown, Linwood sec- 

Fant tion of Atlantic county, N. J., is 

that section wherein are found 

the majority of market garden- 

ers, that supply vegetables for 

the Atlantic City, N. J., market. This section 
is noted for its sandy-loam soils. On many 
farms are found extremely light sand as well 
as the heavier types, all highly valuable for 
the successful growing of extra early crops. 
This type of soil needs an abundance of 
humus. With stablé manure at good prices 
a ton, delivered on the farm, and difficult to 
obtain even at that price, the growers are 
turning their attention towards substitutes. 
Luckily many of the 
growers were formerly 


but they depend on cover crops aided by 
liberal applications of commercial fertilizer. 
Some of the leaders in this respect are: H. 
W. McConnell, Thomas Wallace, and George 
Hartner. At the last cultivation of their 
crops, no matter what the crops may be, 
such as field corn, sweet corn, waver melon, 
beans, squash, tomatoes, and so on, a cover 
crop of rye and vetch, or wheat and vetch is 
sown, This means in between and all around 
the growing crop, the cover crop is produced. 
The resultant growth the following spring is 
equal to 10 tons of stable manure, per acre. 
The crops the following year do not show 
any need of stable manure. 


small pieces of many crops. These are the 
changes which are taking place among the 
market gardeners of Atlantic county, N. J. 





Adding to Manure’s Value 


In order to get the maximum fertilizing 
returns from a ton of manure, it may be re- 
inforced or its application supplemented with 
acid phosphate, rock phosphate, basic slag 
or bone meal, according to the experience of 
good farmers. For each ton of manure 40 
pounds acid phosphate or 80 pounds rock 
phosphate is used. A ton of manure thus 
treated will give fully twice the returns of a 

ton of untreated manure. 
Where the manure is not 





baymen or their ancest- 
ors were followers of the 
sea. Many of the farms 
are located near the salt- 
water so it is economical 
and practical to utilize 
many of the by-products 
of the sea. Ezra Hackett 
uses several thousand 
bushels of mussels at a 
cost to him of not more 
than 314 to 4 cents a 
bushel. Several other 
growers are using mus- 
sels so much that a 
farmer-bay-man, Charles 
Reinheimer of Linwood 
devotes a portion of the 
winter and extremely 
early spring to the gath- 
ering of and selling of 
these mussels to neigh- 
boring farmers. In a 
recent season he sold sev- 
eral thousand bushels at 
7 cents a bushel and at : 
the same time he retained a liberal supply 
for his own benefit 

The mussels are a valuable assistance on 
‘our sandy soil. They furnish the needed 
nitrogen and will give crops a good push. 
They also furnish organic matter; that is 
what is needed for quick development. War- 
ren Ryon, one of our best early lettuce grow- 
ers, has found bay cabkage to te extremely 
satisfactory in the development on tu!s par- 
ticular plant. On favorable tides no matter 
at what hour of the day, or night, Mr. Ryon 
is found out in his garvey collecting this green 
leaf plant from the surf of the sea. To see 
his land from 1 to 2 inches deep with bay 


cabbage is enough to make one feel sure that. 


his crop of lettuce, will be thrifty and profit- 
able, and it is. 
Many Sea Things for Organic Matter 


men are obtaining punk, a sponge- 

‘an eroath, obtained from the sea, sea-trash 

' which contains bits of sea-weeds ; grasses and 
other wash from the ocean; bunkers, an oily 
fish: and any other material which is a prod- 
uct of the sea. All are used by far-seeing, 
wide-awake, practical market gardeners in 
this section. Where these materials are used 

| manure is not necessary because these ma- 
terials furnish as much nitrogen, and equally 
as good humus as stable manures. At least 
the crops grown on these materials indicate 

is is so. 

totnere an a few men who do not use prod- 

- ucts of the sea nor do they buy stable manure, 


Mr. Hackett gathers several hundred 


S| 





From Sea to Soil in Heavy Motor Truck 
A truck load of mussels used by Mr. Hackett of New Jersey as substitute for stable manure. 


There is a change coming over the croping 
system on some of the farms in this neigh- 
borhood. Not long ago, while talking to A. 
Stuber and Sons I inspected their green- 

‘houses. They told me “their whole attention 
from now on will be given to the growing of 
more, and earlier crops; that these were the 
only crops that pay mid-season when the 
market is glutted.” ; 


Started Cabbage Early 


How are they going to do it? In January 
of this year they had thousands of cabbage 
plants started, of an extreme early variety. 
Also thousands of lettuce plants, all just 
waiting for a warm day to be transplanted 
in the cold frames. Some had been trans- 
planted in a cold*frame during warm days 
although the temperature on the above day 
was zero. The plants were not injured be- 
eause they were grown cold, that is under a 
low temperature. 

Not far away from Mr. Stuber is the truck 
farm of H. Ireland. Scarcity of good help 
has caused Mr. Ireland to say “hereafter a 
large variety of miscellaneous vegetables will 
not be grown on my farm.” He will grow 
vegetables that require the minimum amount 
of labor. His farm will be planted with ex- 
tremely early Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and sweet corn this y2ar. In the same way 
Enoch L. Higbee is withdrawing from the 
market gardening business. Mr. Higbee has 
found that it pays best to raise larger acre- 
age of one or two crops than it does to raise 


tons of bay cabbage each year for the same purpose. 


reinforced its application 
may be accompanied with 
200 to 400 pounds acid 
phosphate, bone meal or 
basic slag. 

It is well to keep in 
mind that the maximum 
returns from a ton of 
manure are obtained 
from light applications. 
That is, it is better to 
make frequent light ap- 
plications than occasional 
heavy dressings. Six 
tons to the acre applied 
twice in the rotation is 
possible on many dairy 
farms. Along with a 
ton of limestone and 800 
to 1,000 pounds acid 
phosphate, rock phos- 
phate, bone meal,or basic 
slag, this gives a com- 
plete and efficient treat- 
ment, widely adapted to 

' eastern soils. 

Another important factor in getting the 
maximum return from manure is to keep it 
from exposure. To prevent this loss of 
plant food, the manure may be hauled as 
produced directly to the field and spread, or 
else stored in a covered manure shed and 
kept well tramped. It is known that man- 
ure loses about half its value when left ex- 
posed in the barn through a six months’ 
period. 


Handling Stable Manure 

Hauling manure direct to the field saves 
labor as only one handling is required. When 
the manure spreader is used labor is cut to 
a minimum. It is, however, not always pos- 
sible to put manure directly on the land. 
There are days when the ground is so wet 
and soft that it is next to impossible to get 
onto the land. Winter brings its snow, at 
which time neither spreader nor often sled 
can be used, Hence temporary handling man- 
ure must be made by resorting to outside pil- 
ing or a barnyard. 

The open barnyard of course is objection- 
able even for temporary use. The rain falling 
on the ma.iure is not so objectionable in itself 
but in the accumulation which means its 
draining or flowing away, carrying with it 
the most valuable fertilizing elements of the 
manure, The covered barnyard avoids this 
loss. There is no leaching and hence no loss 
of potash and phosphorus. If kept moist and 
thoroughly tramped there will be little loss 
of nitrogen. ; 
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Arbor Day Anniversary 

This date, April 22, the semi-centennial 
observance of Arbor Day, an institution that 
has come to mean so much to all lovers of 
trees and the great outdoors. It was fifty 
years ago that the board of agriculture of 
Nebraska inaugurated the idea of a definite 
time each year for observance and tribute 
to our forests, and following in its wake has 
come a national sympathy and understand- 
ing that our great national resources must be 
conserved. 

Schools, granges and farmers’ clubs all 
over the land are planting a tree this day, 
and aside from replacing that which has been 
destroyed, the spirit is abroad to make the 
farm homes a better and a happier place to 
live in through the improvement of the home 
grounds. It is a fitting tribute at this fiftieth 
anniversary that more serious observance 
of the spirit of Arbor Day will be held from 
coast to coast. 





‘Price War Continues 


The farm machinery price war, several 
times discussed in these columns, has appar- 
ently brought the price of tractors to a defi- 
nite low level. That is, they are certainly 
as low as justifiably can be expected, except 
in cases of impending bankruptcy or in in- 
stances when a renewed outbreak of the 
price war is waged without regard to actual 
costs. The truth of the matter is that the 
farm machinery concerns in very many 
cases were badly affected by the agricultural 
depression of a year ago, and were not able 
to dispose of machinery made at high costs 
when all prices ruled high. To hold their 
friends and dispose of machinery already 
made up, the manufacturers cut prices 
again and again, until tractors and other 
implements are going to farmers at below 
the cost of production. Through confiden- 
tial sources, the actual loss to the manufac- 
turers of tractors at current prices, which 
are the lowest ever known, has been as high 
as $125 to $150 per tractor. 

Of course, a hectic condition such as this 
cannot long exist, but it will continue until 
the implements manufactured at high costs 
are sold, and newly built tractors and other 
machines come upon the market at prices 
equitable with the readjusted level of agri- 
cultural products. Whether that means that 
current prices on all farm machinery will 


continue at the present level is not apparent. 
Perhaps farm machines made this year must 
be sold slightly higher to net cost of pro- 
duction; perhaps new costs will make pos- 
sible further slight reductions at a future 
time. Then, too, the farmer and the manu- 
facturer need each other’s help. The sooner 
the implements are “consumed” at these re- 
duced prices, the sooner will new machines 
be produced on a permanent lower cost basis. 
Meanwhile, there should be no hesitancy on 
the part of farmers to take advantage of the 
manufacturers’ price war and buy at the 
low price schedules, 





Potash Is Trumps 


The potash situation is one of these knotty 
problems that is taxing the patience, as well 
as the ingenuity of our friends at Washington 
who have in their hands the settling of 
the potash tariff. As matters have been de- 
veloping recently, the American potash in- 
terests and the German Kalisyndicat have 
been playing an international game in potash 
which is a veritable war for the farmers’ 
business, and quite unmindful that the Amer- 
ican farmer does not feel*as dependent upon 
potash as he did before the war taught him 
the use of potash substitutes. 

The cry of American interests for pro- 
tection of their 30 millions spent in exploit- 
ing potash resources in this country during 
the war sounds feeble, indeed, when farmers’ 
cash books show that they paid the bill and 
a handsome profit to those big manufactur- 
ing interests in the last few years. Potash, 
as is the case with all plant food, is basic to 
crop production, whether mined from the 
soil or secured through. the aid of the sub- 
stitute methods now generally practiced. 

The international game of the potash men 
interests farmers not at all. Despite the in- 
tention of the politicians to incorporate a 
tariff on potash in the parmanent tariff bill, 
—and the McCumber tariff bill is now out 
of committee and before the Senate for de- 
bate—the fact remains that potash should 
be available to farmers at its lowest possible 
cost, no matter from what source it may 
come. The primary interest of farmers in 
the Muscle Shoals proposition is the price 
of nitrates in fertilizers, and the same holds 
true on the potash situation. In the last an- 
alysis there is no reason on earth why farm- 
ers should be called upon to finance any 
huge business interests, as they have been 
doing all these years through the price they 
pay for basic farm supplies. 





Our Nationa! Forests 


The federal department of the interior is 
bucking up against a solid wall of farm 
public opinion in its continued fight to wrest 
control of the national forests from the fed- 
eral department of agriculture. The forests 


should continue to be handled on a perman-. 


ent productive basis, the same as any other 
crop-producing land, and is now being done 
by the forestry service. A change in the 
policy of administration to that of a real 
estate basis, as would be the case under the 
department of the interior, is a serious pros- 
pect that calls upon every friend of the for- 
ests to stand up and fight. The handling of 
the national forests may not be all that can 
be desired, but since 1905 when the depart- 
ment of agriculture assumed control, the 
forests have been handled conservatively and 
wisely for the most part and very generally 
in the interests of the public. Before that 
time the government forests were controlled 
by the department of the interior, and many 
a case of public land dissipation marks the 
o— of the forests under that administra- 
ion. 

Handled on a crop-producing basis as at 
present, the forests are bringing in 414 mil- 
lions a year to the United States, and have 
been conserved and developed to a cash value 
which forest experts place at over a billion 
dollars. Practically every group of organized 
farmers which has gone into the matter is 
firm in its demand that the forestry service 
be let alone. The nigger in the wood pile ap- 
pears to be the use to which the department 
of the interior might put the Alaska forests, 
with ultimate exploitation of those great 


forest reserves for commercial interests. The 
same interests which attempted to consume 
the natural resources of Alaska in the old 
days are up to their old tricks again, and 
they must be stopped. The development of our 
forests should be for the future benefit of 
the people as a whole, and if profitable en- 
terprises are to be built up on government 
land, the farmers want to be sure that the 
administration is in hands which they can 
trust. 





Backing That Counts 


The board of agriculture in Gloucester 
county, N. J., has a ‘happy way of taking 
care of affairs for its farmers. When a prob- 
lem such as wages, prices and policy affect- 
ing its members comes up, the board gets 
down to business with a will, and as a re- 
sult has a county wide recommendation that 
every farmer in the county can follow. Just 
recently the problem of wages for the hired 
man was confronting the market gardeners, 
cannery men and general farmers of the 
county and the inconsistent demands of the 
helpers made it quite impossible for farmers 
to know what course to follow. The outcome 
of the board was the recommendation of a 
new wage schedule which included a rate of 
$25 a month and board for single hands, and 
$10 to $12 a week with house rent free, for 
married men. 

Our friends in Gloucester county are a 
wide-awake group, and their plan of co-oper- 
ation along lines which are not usual in the 
general course of the farm business is an 
idea which may well be followed more gen- 
erally by other counties. Even some of the 
minor problems which are troublesome year 
in and year out may be straightened out quite 
easily by the guiding hand of an active 
group of co-operators. Joint action on such 
a matter as farm wages is more than a hap- 
py settlement of a knotty problem; it is a 
protection to know that neighbors approve 
and stand back of the course which the in- 
dividual will follow. 





Good Business, Certainly 


High rate of production per acre is good 
business, and is not in opposition to the 
principle of regulating output so that sup- 
ply equals and does not exceed demand. The 
farm situation this spring demands that pro- 
ducers reduce overhead experfses and pro- 
duce more economically per unit. More 
than ever before, the farm business should 
be placed on a per unit basis this year. This 
does not necessarily increase total produc- 
tion, and certainly it should not. What it 
does reduce is waste acreage, by limiting in 
some cases the acreage needed under culti- 
vation, but it does not reduce total produc- 
tion. Neither does it increase gross produc- 
tion as some would have us believe. 

Those who attempt to start a panic about 
over-production because of high rate of pro- 
duction per acre, are misinformed on the 
good judgment of farmers in handling 
their own affairs. They should keep their 
fingers out of the fire. The agricultural col- 
leges and extension men are right in recom- 
mending higher yielding varieties of wheat, 
oats, potatoes and corn. If a farmer is able 
to raise as many bushels on fewer acres, 
with the proportion amount of planting, 
spraying, cultivating and harvesting, he is 
producing the same quantity with less effort 
and much less overhead expense. He will be 
producing more efficiently and will profit ac- 
cordingly. Manufacturers have always fol- 
lowed this principle. It is good business, and 
the time is right for the keenest kind of bus- 
iness management in handling production 
problems. 


THE PROPER CouRSE—I want to commend 
your action during the past few years in 
reducing the size of the paper to meet costs 
rather than increasing the price. , You fol- 
lowed the proper course. Had others done 
the same, there would have been a minimum 
of iy trouble, no ve of material and 
rapid, recovering to normal.—[Charles 
T. Howard, . 
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Should Government Fix Farm Prices? 
It Should, Says L. L. Terpening; l Should Not, Says T. C. Atkeson 


Let Uncle Sam Decide 


was reading in your editorial columns, 

writes L. L. Terpening of Schenectady 

county, N. Y., that T. C. Atkeson of the 
National Grange had made a statement that 
supply and demand regulates prices; that 
there can be no remedy in growing corn and 
getting nothing for it; no remedy in case of 
wool. I absolutely beg to differ with that 
representative. 

At the close of the war the shoe manufac- 
turers had more or less of a large stock of 
shoes. Did they give them away? There 
was considerable clothing on hand. Was it 
given away? Have there been any manu- 
factured articles sold below the cost of 
making them? I have searched everywhere 
to find any answer that said there was. 

They have poked up that sublime easy 
axiom, that supply and demand regulates 
prices, on the top of Parnassus, and_ the 
world worships, yes, the speculator, certainly. 
How about the poor unfortunate who has 
wool or grain on hand? He finds that he can 
sell. Therefore, there can be no overpro- 
duction, or if there is, some individual is 
sure to make that old, dried-up, 


as to protect the soil, and also to protect its 
fertility in the future. It is the cost of pro- 
duction. There is no penalty attached for 
selling for more or is the government under 
any liability in case of overproduction. 

Let us now suppose there is an enormous 
crop of hay. The farmer will reason like 
this: There is too much hay for con- 
sumption and thé only hay I will be able to 
get rid of will be No.l and No.2 Therefore, 
he is particular about the harvesting of it. 
As to No. 3 hay, the farmer can do as he 
pleases. He can harvest it and grow live 
stock with it, or he can let it lie in the fields 
to enrich the soil. He knows that under all 
circumstances he is not going to work for 
nothing. The consumer knows what the 
price is and can figure what he will have to 
pay. There is no juggling. The consumer 
and the speculator cannot browbeat the 
farmer. It is simply this, if you buy—so 
much; if not—pass on. Anyway a consumer, 
if he is a man, ought at all times to be wil- 
ling to pay the cost of production. 

I think I have said enough. This princi- 
ple I have advocated is as old as the hills. 
I find it was in use_in the 13th century in 


Your correspondent mentions an illustration 
of an English effort at price fixing. The 
history of this price fixing is recorded very 
definitely and was so conspicuous a failure 
as to have led to serious consequences, one of 
which was the decline almost to extinction of 
the industry of agriculture in Great Britain. 

Another proposition which is unanswer- 
able is that any effort at price fixing which 
establishes a price on any or many farm 
products at a price sufficiently high to satisfy 
any large number of producers of such crops, 
if continued for a period of a year, will 
inevitably lead to increased production and 
increasing surpluses, to purchase which the 
government must raise money by turning to 
increased taxation. If the surplus is sold 
abroad, the loss must be met in this way. 
If stored, all the cost must be met by taxa- 
tion and the government must carry the risk, 
loss, deterioration, etc. Once embarked on 
this course, there is nothing ahead but con- 
sequences which are worse than the condi- 
tions which price stabilization seeks to 
remedy, increasing surpluses, increasing 
cost to taxpayers and bitter complaints from 
consumers as to the high prices they are 

compelled to pay. 





moth-eaten motto appear as big 





as a mountain. Yes, they will 
give 8 cents or 12 cents a pound 
for his wool; they will give him 
20 to 30 cents a bushel for his I 
corn. Now if they wanted it at 
all, why couldn’t a decent price 
have been offered? 


Always Cost of Production 


Price fixing means that no 
produce from the soil shall be 
sold at any time for less than 
cost of production. That is the 
substance of price fixing. It pro- 
tects the soil from being robbed 
of its nutrients. The first thing 
a government should do is to look 
after the farm lands and see 
that they are not denuded. Sup- 
pose a farmer had 4000 bushel 
of corn, corn that he must sell. 





central New York dairyman 





As They Do Things Now-a-Days 


T’S THE OLD THEME about the cousin who left the farm for the 

city and the farmer, but this time the farmer happens to be a 
who knows a thing or two about writing 
The city chap looked 
OF AGRIWUL with such favor upon the delights of his 
city life, that he wrote his country cousin 


letters himself. 





as follows: 


“Last Friday we auto’d out to the 
park, where we golfed and tea’d until 
the moon came up, when we motored 


A Double Handicap 


_ Acorollary to this proposition 
is that when the government un- 
loads these surpluses in the 
world’s market at the world’s 
lower price (all this predicated 
upon a price fixing high enough 
to satisfy the producers, other- 
wise there is no reason for any 
price fixing), then working- 
men and consumers of other 
countries will buy their food 


down to the lake for the week-end.” 


Quite an active existence, ’tis true, but 
the cousin on the farm replied: “Last 


cheaper than American working- 
men. They will send manufac- 











Why sell it for 30 cents a bushel? 
Why not have the government 
step in and say: “My dear sir, 
there is an overproduction of . 





night we flivvered to the village, and 
tug-o-wared with the men from the fireg 
company, after which we movied until 
10 o’clock and Paul Jonesed until 11:30. 
Some of the boys pinochled until after 
the cuckoo oned. This morning I motor- 
trucked 30 cans of milk to the siding, 
and then tractored three plows round 
the back forty until the clock foured 
f this afternoon. Then I milking-machined 
the Holsteins and rocked the Berkshires to sleep. 
I've piped and welled, it'll be high time that I staircased to the second 
floor rear and cotted for the night.” 


I reckon when 


tured goods to this country pro- 
duced on a lower wage scale, 
doubly handicapping the Ameri- 
can workingmen and industrial 
prosperity and further depress- 
ing the home market for Ameri- 
can agricultural products, 

The third proposition which is 
unanswerable, and this is the 
gravest danger which I foresee 
facing any effort at price fixing 
by government, whether such 











corn. We find we can use half 








of your corn at 60 cents a bushel, 
but you must keep the rest. Per- — 
haps the next year the crop will be less 
than usual. See to proper storage and as 
to this, you will have to take your chance.” 

Will not the farmer receive as much for 
2000 bushels at 60 cents as 4000 bushels at 
80 cents? Every speculator knows that any 
article, maybe in one year or maybe in two 
years, in the end will bring the cost of 
production. The speculator will buy at 30 
cents and in the future will make the dif- 
ference between 30 and 60 cents. Kindly 
tell me if the land has been enriched by this 
process ? 

Making a minimum price is obsolete. The 
price fixing should be the same as the mat- 
ter of wages, under the jurisdiction of the 
labor board. The minimum price, might in 
case of overproduction, mean a serious loss 
to any government, but the price fixing I 
advise is as follows. 


Outlines a Plan 


We will illustrate this by hay. Let the 
government, which is practically the con- 
sumer, acting through representatives of the 
farmers and of the government, decide that 
the price of No. 1 hay shall be $18 a ton 
at shipping point, where the rate of freight 
to destination does not exceed $6 a ton. 
That the price of Standard and No. 1 hay 
shall be $17 a ton on the same basis of 
freight, and the price of No. 3 hay shall 
be $15 a ton on same freight basis. This 
price will be more or less according to the 
freight from point of shipment. There should 
be a penalty attached for selling by pro- 
ducer for less. This price has been fixed so 


the isolated villages of England. The guilds 
of the artisans met representatives of the 
country and fixed the price on all farm com- 
modities. The government should in all cases 
protect the land; that is the main object. 
It can only be protected by having some one 
to work it, some one to keep the buildings 
in repair, and these individuals will do it 
when there is a fair prospect of getting some- 
thing for their labor. 





Mr. Atkeson Replies 


VEN the somewhat extended discussion 
K which I made on the subject before 
the Senate committee on agriculture, 
fails to cover much that might be said as a 
warning against what the price fixers now 
attempt to disguise by the use of the term 
stabilization, replies Thomas C. Atkeson, 
Washington representative of the National 
Grange. For example, I do not mention the 
fact that in order to have any possibility of 
success, price fixing at-any price level which 
is above the world price of the commodity 
involved, must be accompanied by a tariff 
or anembargo. Otherwise, producers abroad 
would immediately* take advantage of the 
high-priced American market thus created 
by government enactment. 
In this argument as I now summarize it, 
I pointed out three unanswerable proposj- 
tions. One is that every effort at price fixing 
which is recorded by human history, and 
this includes attempts in almost every civi- 
lized country for more than 40 centuries has 


_failed and in many cases failed disastrously. 


prices are to be fixed by the en- 
actment of Congress or by a 
board of commission created for this pur- 
pose, is that the authority which fixes prices. 
must of necessity and will in all human 
probability be guided by the wishes and 
interests not of any one class of. people but 
of the greatest number of people affected. 
And since all the people consume the prod- 
ucts of the farm and only about 10 or 15% 
of the people are interested in the produc- 
tion of any single farm staple, any effort to 
fix prices high enough to be of real benefit to 
the producer, even temporarily, is pretty sure 
to be defeated. 

I do not know that it is worth while to 
take your space or the time of your readers 
to even state these propositions, to say 
nothing of elaborating or illustrating them. 
There are a few people in Congress who are 
earnestly and honestly, I assume, of the opin- 
ion that they can afford some temporary re- 
lief, in spite of the experience of all the past 
and the commonsense of the present, in the 
attempted circumventing of the irresistible 
laws of economics which are involved. 

At er there is no apparent indica- 
tion that the Ladd bill will be reported from 
the Senate committee on agriculture, much 
less acted upon favorably by the Senate it- 
self. And should it pass these two barriers, 
it must then be acted upon by one of the 
committees of the House of Representatives, 
and finally by that body as a whole. It is 
possible that this bill can pass favorably 
through this legislative procedure, but the 
chances are exceedingly remote and this is a 
clear and convincing illustration of the safe- 
ty of our form of government. 
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Have Running 
Water — Pay 
As You Use It! 


For a small payment down, we will — 4 youa 
complete Water System. You can pay for it in 
from three to twelve months as suits your 
convenience. 

Now you can have city comforts on your 
farm—bath tub, indoor closet, electric light. 
Have fresh, clean, running water in your barn 
—in your garden. 

The Milwaukee Air Power System pumps 
water from the well when you turn the faucet. 
No water tank—no stored water. Can’t freeze. 
Strong pressure in case of fire. 


Send for Catalog 


Big illustrated book sent free showing exactly 
how System is installed and operates. We will 
send you name of our expert who lives near 
you and who will install the system the right 
way. Write now—we carry only a few farmers 
under this plan. 


Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
852 Third Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee 
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Rightnow!'m making another SLASH “@\* 


in my prices—a slash that will open your 
eyes. I’ve cut my usual low prices way 
down to au y y- er ag Tg 
where to replace their fences, gates, 
aint buildings that have long been neglected 
ause of war-time prices. Write today for 
183 page cut price catalog giving my low 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
hing slashed down 
Piecing Barb. SWire, Steel” Coen, 
Gates, Hoofing and Paints at real bar- 
in prices. Everything guaranteed. 

rite for catalog today. Jim 

BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 

Dept. C-51/ Cleveland, Ohio 





There Is Money In 
Raising Peas 


We have some of the finest strains of 
TELEPHONE ALDERMAN 
THOMAS LAXTON GRADUS 


Peas that have ever been grown. Don’t buy cheap 
are 


e 
eed. 


Our prices 
1 Bu. $7.50 per Bu. of 56 Ibs. 
5 Bu. 7.25 per Bu. of 56 ibs. 
10 Bu. 7.00 per Bu. of 56 Ibs. 
25 Bu. 6.75 per Bu. of 56 Ibs. 





Bags free and Freight Prepaid to Your Station. 
Order quick before stocks are exhausted. 


B. F. Metcalf & Son, Inc. 


216-216 1-2 West Genesee St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BERRY PLANTS 


Strawberry Plants, earliest, latest, largest, most pro- 
ductive and everbearing varieties. Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Gooseberry, Currant, Grape, Dewberry Plants. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Asparagus, Rhubarb, Horseradish, Cabbage, Tomato, 
Reet, Cauliflower, Celery, Sage, Mint, Hop, Egg Plant, 
Pepper, Onion, Sweet Potato, Lettuce Plants. 


FLOWER PLANTS 


Columbine, Foxglove, Canterbury Bells, Anchusa, Del- 
phinium, Gaillardia, Hibiscus, Hollyhock, Lily of the 
Valley, Rudbeckia, Shasta Daisy, Sweet William, and 
other Perennials: Aster, Pansy, Ageratum, Dahlia, 
s, Gladiolus, Snapdragon, Chinese and 
. Cosmos, Begonia, Canna, Larkspur, Firebush, 
. Phiox, Portulaca, Salvia, Salpigiossis, Ver- 
pena, Scablosa, Zinnia, and other Annuals, ROSES 


and SHRUBS, Catalogue free. 
HARRY D. SQUIRES Geod Ground, N. Y. 
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A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in 


ashes. 
Barnett System guarantees protection to life and property. 
No losses where our copper rods are used. 


AGENTS WANTED. Big domend, Que profits. 

© Exclusive t tory. { 
Petrie sold $1,975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in_twenty- 
four days We teach you the business Write for 
agent's prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 


Jos. V. Barnett & Co., Mfgrs., Cedar Rapids, towa 





STRAWBERRY, DEWBERRY, Raspberry plants, 
ASPARAGUS CROWNS, Tomato, Cantalope and other 
weeds, Stock the best and truc-to-name. FREE, our 
new 1922 Catalogue. 

Vv. R. ALLEN, Lane Read, 


BINDER TWINE 


Get our low 1923 price. 


No. 1, Seaford, Del. 





and car lots 
Samples and 
MELROSE, OHIO 


Club orders 
our specialty. Farmer agents wanted. 
cireuler free. 

THEO. BURT & SONS 














Plow Handle Talks 


Matters of Interest to Every Thinking Farmer 














Who Turned the Trick? 


The plowhandle man seems to have 
caught the general fever to say 
something about the milk situation 
in the New York district. Local pa- 
pers have liberally expressed views 
from _ poolers 
and nonpoolers. 
In most cases 
the writers are 
very serious but 
occasionally hu- 
mor creeps in, 
as when a non- 
pooler says that 
the farms and 
buildings of 
poolers do not 
look better or 
more thriving 
than those of 
nonpoolers. My 
opinion would 
be that the 
nonpoolers 
ought to show the better farms for 
the nonpoolers have been able to reap 
rewards for which they had not paid 
the cost thereof. In other words the 
League has maintained a higher value 
for milk than otherwise would have 
been possible, and the nonpoolers 
have been able to get the price with- 
out in any way helping to support 
the organization that secured it for 
them. 

I wish there were some way to take 
an X-ray of a man’s mental proc- 
esses who can selfishly take these ad- 
vantages and yet is desperately afraid 
if he joins this organization that he 
will sacrifice his own independence 

















B. B COOK 


beginning to say that after all the 
dairymen through their cooperative 
organization can do real things not 
only for themselves, but for the con- 
sumers. 

Supplementing the Pastures 

How many dairy farmers are now 
serieusly figuring out a plan to sup- 
plement their pastures as soon as 
they begin to fail? My own experi- 
ence has now over a number of 
years fully justified the use of hay 
and silage as the cheapest and best 
combination possible in eastern dairy 
sections where corn can be profitably 
grown, but if not, then hay alone. 
Somehow there is a deep seated prej- 
udice against feeding hay to dairy 
cows for fully six months of the year. 
Not infrequently are men scorned for 
wasting hay until the dairy is put into 
winter quarters. How much better 
to feed the hay on hand to less 
stock and keep them nourished all 
the year round. 

Probably we haven't yet outlined 
that ancient but not now honorable 
custom of feeling that the principal 
business of cow keeping is to get 
them through the winter. Grass, 
after all of our study and expensive 
experience in trying to find a sub- 
stitute, is by far our most important 
crop and possesses the greatest po- 
tentiality. I would rather bind my- 
self over a term of years to guarantee 
a grass crop than any other of the 
forage crops. The grass plants grow 
at low temperature and under un- 
favorable spring conditions if avail- 
able plant food is in the soil. 

Everybody has observed. certain 
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and run a risk of losing his property. 
Really, it’s funny as well as serious. 
The only stock in trade that is visi- 
ble, possessed by the nonpoolers, is 
the one of thriving on another man’s 
labor, and certain kicking qualities 
that ought to be like the waves of 
the ocean harnessed into useful en- 
terprise, 

As I write, April 5, the poolers and 
nonpoolers have been redistributed 
in a very hopeful and satisfactory 
manner. Dairymen have changed 
delivery with remarkable willingness 
and have after all shown a spirit of 
cooperation that most of us would 
have thought impossible a decade ago. 
The remarkable work that is being 
lone by the cooperative association 
in advertising and extending our 
markets for milk and milk products 
is worth the cost and more of run- 
ning the association. These things 
are staggering in their 
and no doubt some of us are opposed 
simply because we can’t comprehend. 


Those who are back of this job 
are every day growing bigger and 
bigger, and actually, when I meet 
some of them whom I have known 
for a good many years, their thought 
and action is so immensely compre- 
hensive that my embarrassment is 


painful to me. And so, if we are 
not able to develop as fast as our 
leaders do, we must not lose but 


rather gain new faith in their ability. 
The association has strengthened it- 
self in our part of the state by the 
splendid quality of its butter which 
is now being quite generally used. 
This good butter plus a better com- 
munity feeling that oleo is poor stuff 
and butter should be used, is so 
wholesome and sound that people are 








magnitude - 





Transplant at Work on South Jersey Truck Farm 


The market gardeners of Southern New Jersey are noted for their business® 

like methods, and with busy days in the planting season at hand they plan 

for as quick and effective work as possible. The above picture, through the 

courtesy of the New Jersey station, shows a transplanting machine used for 

setting in the open field such seedling plants as sweet potatoes, tomatoes 
and cabbage. 


spots where grass always grows. 
Sometimes man does it and some- 
times nature, but in each case plant 
food and moisture are there. It is 
expensive and hard work to maintain 
these conditions in a sandy soil, but 
on that kind of soil grow corn. 
Stable manure and chemicals will 
generally make it a good crop, and 
use the lower lands for grass. 

We don’t as a rule feed our plants 
enough to guarantee them against 
unfavorable weather. Using 200 
pounds of any kind of commercial 
manure per acre is like a mock trial. 
I would be glad to find a way on our 
farms to get crops without liberal 
feeding. A man said to me last sum- 
mer: No credit because that crop is 
a good one; it ought to be, you fed 
it enough. According to that theory 
the only real credit would come to 
me when I get a good flow of milk 
and good crops, when the east wind 
was the staple diet. Well, sir, it can’t 
be did.—[H, E. Cook 





* 

Bait for Cutworms 

H. F. BALDWIN, NEW YORK 
As soon as the first cut stems are 
noticed, some action should be taken 
to get rid of cut worms. The method 
that gave me the best results was the 
use of a poisoned bait. For a two- 
acre field I made up the following 
mixture: Half bushel bran, half pound 
paris green, four gallons water and 
one quart molasses. This was mixed 
up thoroughly and spread about the 
field close to the plants late in the 
afternoen, as the worms do their feed- 
ing at night. The molasses attracts 
them and the poison dSes the work. 
Where the field is comparatively 
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small as in my case, it is easy to dis- 
cover the destroyed plants and to dig 
out and kill the worm which can gen- 
erally be found hiding under a lump 
of dirt or an inch or two down in 
the ground, within 6 inches of the 
destroyed plant. This doesn’t help 
the plant any, but it saves others, as 
the worms move from plant to plant 
very readily. Sprays are ineffective, 
as the worm only seems to attack the 
lower part of the stem and it is hard 
to get any spraying material on this 
portion of the plant. 








With the Fruit Grower 




















Dust or Spray for Red Bugs 
Fruit growers will be interested in 
the results obtained in experiments 
conducted by the Geneva station, N. 
Y., in which a coniparison was made 
between dry dust and liquid spray for 
apple red bugs, some conclusions of 
which were yeported in American Ag- 
riculturist in January. Sulphur-lead- 
arsenate dusts containing from 0.25 
to 2% nicotine were used at the rate 
of 5 pounds per tree. Results ob- 
tained in controlling the red bug in- 
festations were as satisfactory as 
where the usual lime-sulphur and 
nicotine spray was used. In the 
course of the experiments, studies 
were made of the relative cost of dust- 
ing and spraying, using different 
amounts and grades of materials. 
Dusts containing sufficient nicotine 
and used in adequate amounts to ef- 
fectively control the red bugs cost con- 
siderably more than spray mixtures 
giving the same degree of protection. 
In view of the present high price of 
nicotine dust, the average fruit grow- 
er is not justified in replacing the 
spray rig with a duster, according to 
the station recommendations. How- 
ever, in the case of large commercial 
plantings spraying may be profitably 
replaced by dusting because of the 
enormous saving in time and labor, to 
say nothing of promptness of applica- 
tion. Apparently the future develop- 
ment of dusting as a general orchard 
practice depends on the finding of 
cheaper insecticides with the same 
killing power as nicotine sulphate. 





Black Rot in Grapes 

Would you please advise me what to do for 
grape rot? Our grapes are fine until they are 
about half grown. Then they start to rot and 
by the time they should be ripe, they have all 
rotted—[W. H. G., Lycoming county, Pa. 

Bordeaux mixture made according 
to the 4-4-50 formula will control the 
difficulty. This is made by placing 
four pounds lump lime in four gallons 
water and dissolving four pounds blue 
vitriol in four gallons water. These 
eight gallons are then individually 
added to 42 gallons water making a 
total of 50 gallons. If a- smaller 
amount is needed for an application, 
it may be prepared proportionately. 
Bordeaux mixture deteriorates on 
standing, not giving as satisfactory re- 
sults as when a fresh preparation is 
applied. The first application should 
be made just previous to blooming, 
the second just after the berries have 
set and the third application two 
weeks after the second. The fourth is 
made three weeks after the third. 


Plant Lice on Currants 





The currant leaf aphis causeS thé 
leaves to curl and twist in June. The 
plant lice or alphis live in little pock- 
ets on the under sides of the leaves. 
These cause the red discoloration seen 
on the lower surface. When the in- 
sects are once ut work in these pockets 
spray material will not reach the pests 
to kill them. A dormant spray must 
be used to control the insects. 

These plant lice pass the winter in 
the egg stage on the twigs. Many of 
these will be killed if the plants are 
thoroughly sprayed with the dormant 
lime-sulphur solution, just before the 
buds break in the spring. If this is 
followed up with the nicotine soap 
spray, as the young leaves develop, the 
pest can be controlled. 





Plum Curculio is a small snout 
beetle that causes deformed pears as 
well as apples. It is best controlled 
by spraying with arsenate of lead, 1 
pound powder or two pounds paste to 
50 gallons water applied during the 
pink cluster-bud stage and again 
when the petals are about three- 
“ourths grown. 





Garden Sand in lberal amounts 
may well be mixed with soil intended 
for growing vegetable plants, provided 
water is coun frequently. Sand en- 
courages root growth and discourages 
diseases of seeding plants. 


ant. 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 














aH, ‘ P 
Some Cooling Pointers 
J. P. W., PENNSYLVANIA 

As I am a reader of your paper, 
and am interested in automobile and 
gas engine engineering, I wish to be 
permitted to add a suggestion on the 
manner of cooling an engine with the 
thermo syphon system where the tank 
or barrel is used as the reservoir and 
cold water source of supply. First: 
The water level in tank or barrel 
must be level or above the hot water 
outlet from cylinder. Second: The 
cold water pipe should be close to or 
in the bottom of tank or barrel. Third: 
There should be enough water in res- 
ervoir to keep the engine from boil- 
ing very hard. The water should 
be changed or more cold water added 
as soon as it begins to boil, to avoid 
overheating the cylinder and piston 
and piston rings. This causes the oil 
film to be partly or totally destroyed, 
and subsequently a loss of compres- 
sion past the piston and rings, and is 
very likely to scratch or score the 
cylinder, pistons and rings in a very 
short time. It is sure to ruin them 
if the old film is entirely destroyed as 
is the case in excessive over-heating. 
A good grade and a good supply of 
oil will lessen the chance of scoring, 
but even then will not stand extreme 
heat, such as is occasioned by severe 
boiling or running dry. 

It is my opinion that the engine 
spoken of in your March 4 issue is 
not cooling due to too low water level 
in the barrel. The inquirer says he 
fills it up to the outlet pipe when it 
should cover it or be above it. Other- 
wise the engine would have to boil be- 
fore it would discharge the hot water 
from around the cylinder and be re- 
placed with cold. 

It makes no difference how far 
above the level of the cylinder the 
barrel is, but the water level in the 
barrel dare not be below the highest 
point in the hot water outlet pipe 
from cylinder to the barrel. 


Preserving Fence Posts 


Would like to know through the columns 
of your paper what is the best way to pre- 
serve fence posts. Is creosote good and how 
is it mixed? I have seen along the state roads 
where they build fences they burn the posts 
before they use them. Which would be the 
best ?—[F. W. J., New York. 

Undoubtedly the best method of 
preserving fence posts is to use some 
good preservative such as creosote, 
or some one of the various commer- 
cial preparations using creosote as a 
base. Creosote is a germicide and 
operates through the destruction of 
decay bacteria. There are various 
ways of applying it, such as, by means 
of a brush, by dipping the posts in 
tanks containing cresote, by the pres- 
sure method, and other more elabor- 
ate and expensive methods. 

So far as charring posts is concern- 
ed, I do not believe that authorities 
consider it a very effective method of 
preservation. It undoubtedly has 
some effect, but it is very temporary, 
and it is likely to be expensive. 


Portable Steel Fences 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


I don’t believe there ever was a 
farmer who at one time or another 
has not needed some portable fence, 
and needed it badly. The trouble 
has been in effecting the portability; 
about the only thing we heave had in 
the way of a portable fence has been 
the hurdle or short section of fence 
used oceasionally about the farmstead 
to set off a corner of the pasture or 
feed-lot. 

A fence is such a common thing 
that farmers do not give much 
thought to its actual importance, but 
fences of the right kind are a real 
factor in profitable farming. Any 
system of farming becomes more flex- 
ible and adaptable when fences are 
easily and expeditiously changeable; 
soil fertility is more readily controlled 
and maintained; handling of livestock 
is made less difficult; and the control 
and eradication of such undesirable 
influences such as weeds, diseases, and 
insects are greatly simplified. 

Recently I saw an idea carried out 
that seems to me to be a mighty good 
one, with all kinds of possibilities in 
the way of useful adaptations. It was 
a@ real portable fence, not merely a 
movable section, surrounding a field 
of some 15 acres, I should say. Of 
steel throughout—posts, braces, and 
Woven wire—it admitted of easy and 


simple maintenance through the ap- 
Plication of an occasional coat of 
paint. 

At each corner of the field was a 
heavy, substantial,. steel post, solidly 
braced. These probably were not so 
readily portable, but of course even 
a little digging would unearth their 
bases. The need for the heavy term- 
inal posts was clearly evident—the 
fence was stretched so tight that it 
would have quickly, loosened ordinary 
posts set in the ordinary way. The 
fence itself was about 4% feet high, 
It was supported on a new type of 
steel posts, which had considerable 
give to them, so that when the fence 
was subjected to lateral strain both 
the fence and the posts absorhed it. 





Saving Time—Using a buzz or draw 
saw for a day to cut up firewood that 


FERTILIZER and SPRAY MATERIALS 


Quick Shipment Fair Prices 
Our goods are guaranteed as to quality and mechanical 
condition. Materials are of the very best and made up 
under our close supervision. Now is the time to order 


fertilizer for buckwheat. 
We can give special service on acid phosphate, mixed fertilizer and copper 


Sulphate. Write for prices. p 
ALFALFA SEED CORN SOY BEANS 


We have full line of carefully inspected and selected seed, 

We guarantee/you against loss from southern grown and misnamed seed. 
Certified West Branch Sweepstakes Certified Grimm Alfalfa Certified Luces Favorite 
Genuine Northern Common Pedigreed Leaming Ito Sau Soy Beans 
Pedigreed Pride of north Manchu Soy Beans Golgen Glow 
Black Eyebrow Soy Beans Wilson Soy Bean Hollybrook Sey Beans 
Eureka Hubam Clover Red Cob 


USE G. L. F. SEED PROTECTION 


COOPERATIVE GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION, Inc. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 











BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any addfess 









Continuous Open Door Front. 
Permanent Fy lad 
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would have taken weeks to do by hand RR ~ Se by the author. 

is right in line with an age of tractors Other sizes in proportion. H. Clay Glover Co. Ine. 

and power machinery. GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. West York 
° ’ Box 3 HUDSON FALLS, N. ¥. See — 
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The Tire for Small Cars Juz 









































The Last Word 


in Tire Economy 


If you drive a Ford, Chevrolet, Willys 
Overland, or any other car using 30x 3% 
or 30x3 clincher fabrics, see and feel 


the Goodrich “55.” 


New qualities of durability, of strength 
and of safety added to that half-century 
old Goodrich quality make the Goodrich 


“55” a most remarkable value. 


Its scientifically designed tread grips like 
a tractor. It unerringly holds your car 
to the road. It checks skidding and 
sliding. It makes driving easier. 

And further— 

The sidewalls are specially fortified — 
extra resistant to rut wear. Tread ex- 
tends around under sidewall to the 
bead. 


The Goodrich “55” is low priced. The 
quality and construction is on a par with 
its appearance—you have Goodrich’s 
word for it. 

The Goodrich “55” is all on the side of 
increased tire economy — see and feel it 
at your nearest Goodrich Dealer’s, and 
you'll quickly understand why. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


. $10.90 HOME OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 





— Goodrich Tires yive fongeot senice with Goodrich OINED. 
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Dr. HESS 
Instant Louse Killer 

Kills Lice ons 
Poultry a#Stock 
Use it on your Jousy hens and 
chicks—your lousy colts, 
horses and cattle. You'll get 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 
Chicks are apt to be lousy now. 
Give them a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the coops, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
ing and setting hens. - Always kee 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 

We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 
1 Ib, 25¢, 2% Ibs. 60c 
Except in the far West and Canada 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 

Ashland, Ohio 
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ipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 








Amazing New Discovery Qvickly Kills 
Them All. Not a Poison, 

Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 

can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 

Imperial Virus will do it. This new dis- 


covery, is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely 
harmless to humans, poultry, stock, pets, 
etc, 











Rodents onjy. Greedily eaten 
Sets up burn'ng fever. The pests 
others, and all die 
Imperial 


Infects 
on bait. 
communicate it to 
outside, hunting air and water. 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus 
insuring full strength and potency. Only 
safe, sanitary method to overcome these 
vests. Protect your Poultry, especially 
taby Chicks and Egg Hatches. 


YOU CAN CET YOURS FREE 


Here's how! Send $1.00 today _ (cur- 
rency, M. O, Check, ete.) and we will ship 
you by return mail, postpaid, two regular, 
full sized (double strength) $1.00 bottles 
of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid your 
place of these pests, and sell the other to 
a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just 
your rtlame and address to Imperial Labor- 
atories. Dept. 412, 2110 Grand Ave., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. 
Guaranteed to do the work to your entire 
satisfaction within 30 days, or your $1.00 
will be cheerfully refunded. 

_—— ——— a a 











For Farmers 
Who Grow Fruit 


Every farmer with an apple or peach 
orchard will find much of interest 
in each issue of this live, monthly 
bulletin. Published to promote 
better practice in handling fruit 
crops. Subscription price one dollar 
ayear. Mailed FREE to any large 
fruit packer or grower. 


SKINNER PACKING JHOUSE NEWS 
Fourth Street Dunedin Florida 
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7 Spavin Lameness, allays pain. D: 
not blister, remove the hair or a} 
up the horse, -$2.50 a bottle a 
druggists or delivered. Book 1 R free, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 





















Poultry and Stock 


Timely Notes About Live Stock Problems 














Feeding Mash to Baby Chicks 


I wish to know what feeds should be mixed 
to make a satisfactory mash for baby chicks, 
—[C. W. S., Oneida county, N. Y 

The New York college recommends 
three mash mixtures for baby chicks. 
The first is fed from the third day 
to the sixth week and should be 
moistened with skimmilk or butter- 
milk, fed twice a day, between grain 
feedings. The mixture consists of 
two pounds of wheat bran and one 
pound of each of the following: 
Wheat middling, corn meal, sifted 
ground oats, and best grade sifted 
meat scrap. Green food should al- 
ways be on hand. Only enough mash 
should be fed that the chicks will 
clean up. 

When the birds have reached the 
sixth week the mash may not neces- 
sarily be moistened and fed at defi- 
nite periods. It should be placed in 
hoppers in dry form, and available 
to the birds at all times. After the 
twelfth week the mixture may be 
changed to consist of equal parts by 
weight of wheat bran, wheat mids, 
corn meal, ground oats, beef scrap, 
adding a small amount of salt, about 
1%. 

Skimmilk Indispensable 

Skimmilk or buttermilk is con- 
sidered indispensable for chicks dur- 
ing the early development. If the 
chicks have all the milk they will 
drink the meat scrap may be elimi- 
nated from the mash ration. If this 
is done, however, ground bone milk 
should be added, making up 10% of 
the mash. If dry or semi-solid milk 
products are used they should be di- 
luted to approximately the same cone 
sistency as the fresh product. For 
instance, if semi-solid buttermilk 
containing 20% protein is used, one 
pound of the product should be di- 
luted in five pounds of water. 

Fine grit and oyster shells should 
be always at hand from the very 
start. Fresh clean water is very es- 
sential to the proper development of 
the birds. Changes in feeding prac- 
tices should be gradual. Abundance 
of range with good grass or green 
food is a factor that should not be 
overlooked. 

If the chicks feed upon dry mash, 
become logy, do not exercise and are 
not hungry for their grain feeding, 
reduce the amount of grain fed and 
remove the mash for a part of the 


day. Feed moist mash _ sparingly 
that the troughs do not become 
clogged with souring feed. Feed 


fresh, good, wholesome feeds. 


Producing High Grade Wool 
L. H. BEECHER, LIVINGSTON OOUNTY, N. Y. 

In order to grow wool that will 
grade high it is most essential to keep 
the sheep in good condition at all 
times. When sheep are sick or in 
very poor condition the fiber becomes 
weak and in such cases it does not get 
the length of staple to make a high 
grading fleece. Even though a breed- 
er may keep his sheep in good condi- 
tion, if he allows them to run in 
pastures that are full of burdocks or 
other burrs, and, when feeding in the 
winter, allows the fleece to get full of 
chaff and refuse, a very large per- 
centage of his wool will go in the 
reject pile. 

In putting the fleece up we use a 
wool box with folding sides, putting 
the part of the fleece taken from the 
back and sides next to the box with 
the neck and belly on the inside, 
throwing out wet tags entirely, sell- 
ing them as tags. The wool box is 
arranged in such a way that we put 
three paper strings around the fleece 
each way making a neat and compact 
bundle. 


Feed Values on Farm 
W. H. HARRISON 

What is alfalfa hay worth per ton 
as a dairy cow feed when cottonseed 
meal is worth $60 per ton? I will 
first say, there is no satisfactory basis 
for comparing different, unlike feeds. 
In fact, unlike feeds cannot be com- 
pared and these are certainly unlike, 
one being a concentrate and the other 
a roughage. It is essential for a dairy 
cow to have roughage to live. While 
she could live and produce consider- 
able milk on alfalfa hay alone, yet, 
that would not be the best ration for 
a good dairy cow. But she could not 
live on cottonseed meal alone or on 
any other concentrate. 


Now, allowing 6.75 cents a pound 
for digestible protein, 2.25 cents for 
digestible carbohydrates and 5% 
cents a pound for digestible fats, 
36% protein cottonseed meal would 
be worth something like $60 a ton. 
On this same basis, the digestible 
nutrients in alfalfa hay would be 
worth approximately $34 a ton. 

It may not be a well-known fact, 
but all protein is not equally valuable, 
and therefore, it is impossible for any- 
one to satisfactorily compare these 
feeds. But to revert to the fact that 
one of these feeds is a roughage and 
the other a concentrate, it is only 
practicable to compare alfalfa hay, 
for instance, with some other rough- 
age, and even then the comparative 
values will largely depend upon the 
other feeds used. 

Now, as I have been growing and 
feeding alfalfa hay for 25 years to all 
kinds of live stock, may I give this 
advice: If the dairy cow is receiving 
silage, dry roughage deficient in pro- 
tein, or is on grass, I would not pur- 
chase alfalfa hay to supply the pro- 
tein required for cottonseed meal. 
But if the cow is receiving all the 
concentrates it is profitable to feed, 
but is not getting sufficient roughage 
and protein, then it would be better 
to buy alfalfa hay at $40 a ton than 
to buy cottonseed meal at the same 
price. We find good alfalfa hay to 
be one of the finest kinds of rough 
feed for the dairy cow when fed 
properly. 





Jail Turkeys to Find Nests 
ROBERT H. NEILL 

When turkey hens have free range 
they nest usually in obscure places 
and often wander a half mile or more 
from home before they find a nesting 
place that suits them. A quick and 
easy way to find hidden nests of tur- 
keys is to confine the birds from 
early morning to late afternoon. The 
laying hens will then go straight to 
their nests to lay the eggs which they 
are holding. 

If attractive nesting places are pre- 
pared about the barnyard, the tur- 
keys sometimes lay ir’ them. Such 
nests are easily made from boxes or 
barrels, or by scooping out a little 
earth in the shape of a shallow bowl, 
piling brush round it to satisfy the 
hen’s desire for seclusion. The nest 
most preferred by turkeys consists of 
a barrel laid on its side, in which 
straw or hay is placed. 

When confined to a breeding pen 
several turkeys may lay in the same 
nest, but on free range each bird 
asually makes her own nest. If the 
laying season begins when the weath- 
Or is yet cold, the hens are more likely 
to select their nests near home. But 
if turkey hens are jailed for a day and 
then followed, the task of hunting 
hidden nests is made easy and of little 
effort to the poultryman. 





Worms Cause Pig Ailments 

With fully half of the ailments to 
which pigs are heir attributed to 
worms, all who raise even one or 
two porkers will be interested in the 
preventive measures suggested by the 
animal husbandry workers at the state 
college of agriculture. 

According to the college specialists, 
nearly all hogs have worms, especially 
during the early period of their lives. 
They usually become infested during 
the suckling and weaning period, and 
the ravages generally decrease as the 
hogs become older. 

Sanitary premises, a liberal use of 
common disinfectants, and keeping 
the hogs in a thrifty condition are 
said to be among the very best pre- 
ventives. It is also suggested that 
the following mineral mixture be kept 
before the hogs at all times; 30 pounds 
charcoal, 10 pounds limestone, 10 
pounds salt, 1 pound sulfur and 1 
pound copper sulfate. 


Ridding Cows of Grubs 


How can I get grubs out of a cow’s back? 
I have one animal infected and believe it is 
reducing her capacity because she does not 
eat or act right—([Peter Barnett, Warren 
county, N. Y. 

Practically the only sure means 
seems to be to squeeze the grubs out 
by hand and apply tincture of iodine 
to the part affected. In case your 
stock is infected with blue lice there 
are commercial louse powders wiich 
are very efficient not only in remov- 
ing the pest but killing them. 
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White Diarrhea 


RemarkableExperience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 





The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
have had serious losses from White Diar- 
rhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell 
of her experience in her own words: 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
perience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
437, Waterloo, Iowa, for heir Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick- 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs, C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


_—-- 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ 
is transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko in 
all drinking water for the first ijwo 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 


where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 
Never Lost a,Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First"Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shennandoah, 


Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. Fin- 
ally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. * It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
—_ lost a single chick after the first 
ose.” 


a, 


You Run'No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—pos 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses wi y double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko—give it in all 
drinking water for the first two weeks 
and watch results. You’ll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. It’s a positive fact. We guar- 
antee it. The Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If 
you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 437 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me the [] 50c regular size (or {3 
$1 economical large size) package of Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
risk. Send it on your positive guarantee 
to instantly refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 5c (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


NAM ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce 
DOWER coccgocvescescepsocccccccccceccosececs ° 


State ..cccccccccccccscees Re F. Dy... .ccce 


Mark X in square indicating size pack- 
age wanted. Large ey contains near- 
three times as much as small. No war tax 
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$3 Package 
guaranteed to give 











Sold on satisfaction or 
Its Merits money refunded, 
sufficient 
SEND TODAY 5 for ordinary cases 
AGENTS Aun Postpaid on receipt of price. 


WANTED & Writefordescriptive booklet 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 











SPECIAL SALE 
OF SILOS 


We sell direct from our factory. No 
agents. Prices run from $135.00 up, de- 
pending on size. All silos in this sale are 
highest grade, genuine clear Oregon Fir, 
fully equipped with all our latest improve- 
ments. Subject to inspection at your 
station. On payment of small deposit we 
will hold silo for Spring shipment if de- 
sired. If shipped at once no cash in ad- 
vance. You can save money by getting 
your order in now before these are gone. 
Advise size desired. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO COMPANY 
112 Flood Building, Meadville, Penn. 


























kims 
from picture which shows larger ca- | 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bex 7052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 








DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


44 brsets ete 


WEw GUTTERFLY 








1 will condition a Horse or 
i Gow in twelve days 


put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 

50 per cent to looks and value. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or no pay. Send postal for free offer. 
P. A. FAUST BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Auto Owners 
» WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
\ sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners, 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Depi. 213 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 
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Milk Controversy Continues 


The controversy between milk deal- 
ers and organized dairymen continued 
into the middle of April with slight 
changes in the ranks of the dealers, 
thus indicating a movement in favor 
of the peol. Of the 948 milk shipping 
and manufacturing stations in league 
territory only 170 have refused to buy 
milk from the cooperative association. 
Seventy-five per cent of the dealers en- 
gaged in the distribution of fluid milk 
are handling the product of the pool- 
ers. More than 80% of pool milk is 
being sold to regular dealers. Co- 
operative plants are taking care of the 
balance, manufacturing evaporated 
milk, butter and ice cream. Reports 
from local correspondents state that 
few farmers are inconvenienced to the 
extent that they must skim their milk 
at home, shipping the cream to league 
manufacturing plants. 

Two temporary injunctions have 
been issued against two of the dealers 
and the cooperative association. One 
is a state court order at Westmore- 
land, N. Y., and the other a federal 
order at Bridgewater, N. Y. Opin- 
ion among leading dairymen indicates 
that the same spirit surrounds these 
actions that murked the recent Low- 
ville, N. Y., case when the non-poolers 
were defeated. During the first seven 
days of April, 1849 dairymen became 
new members of the league coopera- 
tive association. According to league 
officials, memberships are coming in 
at the rate of over 200 per day. 

Signficant information comes from 
the New York city office of the co- 
cperative to the effect that dealers 
handling the milk of nonpoolers have 
been experiencing shortage of supply 
during the recent warm spell throwing 
trade to the poolers. Consumers are 
getting their full supply with little in- 
terruption. 





Northern New York Milk Notes 


CHARLES L. STILES, LEWIS COUNTY, N. Y. 


Farmers in this section are experi- 
encing difficulty in carrying live stock 
through to pasturing season, due to 
the shortage of hay. In some in- 
stances they are buying extra quanti- 
ties of grain to take the place of dry 
fodder, which with the present low 
price of milk leaves them little or no 
profit. Some of the poolers have been 
shut out at some of the milk shipping 
stations, others have withdrawn their 
milk and are shipping it to Beaver 
Falls and Croghan where it is handled 
by the Borden Company. 

The Dairymen’s league cooperative 
association is rushing a large plant to 
completion at Carthage, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of ice cream on a large 
scale. The equipment is of modern 
type and it is planned to have a capac- 
ity of 25,000 gallons of ice cream per 
day. The product will be known as 
Dairymen’s league ice cream, and a 
compaign is already well under way 
to advertise it thoroughly and place it 
on sale in all of the principal towns 
and cities of northern New York. In 
fact it is already on sale, presumably 
being shipped from Auburn as the 
league has a well equipped plant in 
that city. The Carthage plant will be 
equipped with two ice-making ma- 
chines, large enough to take care of 
the cooling, freezing and packing of 
all milk and ice cream manufactured. 
About 50 men will be employed when 
in full operation. 

The local dairymen recently held a 
meeting at Lowville to discuss the 
milk situation, at which a director of 
the Dairymen’s league cooperative as- 
sociation was present and urged the 
farmers to support the pooling plan. 
D. S. Roberts local manager of the 
Sheffield farms company was present 
and addressed the meeting explaining, 
the position of his company. He said 
there vaill be no discrimination be- 
tween the pooler or nonpooler but 
will treat each alike gnd have a fixed 
price of $1.68 per hundred for April 
milk. 7 


Injury to Udder 


I have a cow that stepped on one of her 
teats and ripped it open for about 2 inches. 
The milk runs from this injury. The teat has 
become hard at the bottom and it looks as 
though it will never be useful. How may I 
dry up that quarter?—[Charles McBride, 


Miami county, 


It is rather dangerous to dry up this 
one quarter under the circumstances. 
You should consult your veterinarian 
and possibly he may be able to not 
only care for the injury, but avoid the 
ultimate loss of the quarter. 





Write for ALL the 


. 


How to make a profit 
under present 
dairy conditions \\ 


Let 8 Cows Produce 
What 10 Did Before «' 


An expert recently said, “Present conditions need y 
not mean a loss of dairy profits. My theory is ‘~~ 
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that 8 properly fed cows are better than 10 improperly 
fed. I say, cull out the 2 poorest producers and feed 
the remaining 8 cows a high quality prepared ration 
such as LARRO. You'll save hay, silage, labor and 
trouble. The saving will turn your loss into a nice profit.” 


No Filler— 
no off-grade 
ingredients 


The Ready 
: Arr Ration for Every bag of LARRO 
Dairy Cows contains the same high 


quality of ingredients— 
and is of the same high 
feeding value. LARRO 
highquality is never 
changed. It never did, it 
does not now, and never 
will contain materials of 
“low feeding value. It is 
always the same—yester- 
day—today, tomorrow. 


The famous LARRO blend of certified ingredients is the result of 
years of rese and thousands of dollars spent in testing. It is 
succulent, palatable, easily digestible and highly nourishing. It 
increases milk yields and keeps cows in fine condition. Why waste 
time with inefficient home mixtures, which fail because you lack 
facilities, lack time_and help, lack a tried and proved formula. 

ou Can prove O at our risk. Just test two bags on our 
trial offer,..We guarantee more milk or your money back. Ask 
your LARRO dealer or write us for details, 


as 











THE LARROWE MILLING CO. , 2304 Larrowe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











Great Opportunites in 
Canadas Maritime Provinces ..¢ " 


OOS sali 



















‘ g A 7 ~ a ce. Oe . Vi TAS 
—the historic f early settlement in what are now the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Island—may today be the land of opportunity for which you have 
been looking. Lying out into the Atlantic, close to the biggest 
marketsin America, nearerto Europe than any portin the U.S. they 


Offer Special Advantages to the Farmer 
fruit raiser, dai n and market gardener. Land of great natural fertility, 
in many cases with substantial improvements, may be bought at very reasori- 
able prices from farmers who are retiring to enjoy the reward of their fore- 
sight and industry. The apple, potato, and fodder crops of these Provinces 
are world famous, and modest capital will here start youon the highway to 
success. Industrial cities and towns afford a ready market for produce of 
the farm, and near at hand are ocean ports awaiting your shipments to the 
great centers of the world. If your present conditions do not assure you 
of the success you desire, investigate what these Provinces can do for you. 

For illustrated literature, maps, etc., write Department of Inumigration, 
wa, Canada, or 





0. G. RUTLEDGE 
301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent. 















Bigger Profits 
mes FERTILE 












eontinually 
cropped without replacing 
plant-nourishment, soon “peters out. 

Sour unproductive soil is made sweet and 
productive by spreading Solvay—ground fine, guaranteed 
high test 95% carbonates, furnace dried, no waste. Non-caustic—will 
not burn. Crops increase first harvest after use. Booklet mailed 


eee PULVERIZED te 





















Concrete 
Stave Silos 
Are Permanent 


AINT i 
GALLON 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Rat-Proof 
We will send you as many gallons as Wind - Proof 
you want of good quality red or brown Fire-Proof 

Decay-P: 


Once a life-time jobs. 
Manufactured, erected 
and guaranteed by us 
years. 
Write today for 
special offer 


BARN PAINT 





AMALCAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 Wayne St. Jersey City, N.J. 












Rib-Stone |} 












Rib-Stone Concrete Corp., Batavia, N. Y. 
























BARREN COWS. Si..ct 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent thie using ABORNO. 


Easil by hypodermic .syr- 
sy Actes buotiee with 
out barming cow. pel ee) 


Shave With 
Cuticura Soap 
The New, Way 

Without? Mug 
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Helps You &li, 
Rent or Exchtnge, - 
cure Help or Fiid Work. 


a 








; number counts 
Ley wi mogere 
Un a ha pany 


order. 


Cash 
accom- AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Ywour —-— 


,\ Address must b& counted lowing week. No 
Fe Neo ar ec ace: 
Nh advertisemen 

" Dp Each initial or ——. ate @ 


ONLY FIVE CENTS A WORD, EACH INSERTION 


461 Fourth Ave., New York City head. 














EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eges. Ye shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 











eges for sale. 


BLACK JERSEY GIANT hatching 
From pen No. eges $8 per setting of 15 eggs. 
Hens in this pen weigh 13 Ibs. each and roosters 
15 lbs. From Pen No. 2 eggs $5 per setting. Hens 
weigh from 8 to 11 Ibs. each and roosters 12 to 
13 Ibs. All eggs shipped by express. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. tees from other pens $3.00 per setting 


of 15 eggs. All pens are pure bred giants of se pene 


Ridge, N. 











stock. LOUIS KRIESLER, Cream 

R. D. 2 

250,000 CHICKS from Michigan's best laying 
flocks of Rocks, Anconas, American and English 
White Leghorns; if you want- foundation stock at 
reasoned prices which will ener into best lay- 
ers, rite for catalocue Delivery aranteed. 
TROGRESSIV E HATCHERIES, Box K, Holland, 


Mich igan. 





$4.50 per 100. 
Thoroughbred heavy egg laying 
Wyandottes, Rhode Is- 
Leghorns and day old 
Williamson, New York. 
PITTSFIELD PI RE-BRED DAY-OLD_ CHICKS 
Annual price reduction begins May Ist. Five popu- 
lar breeds—Rocks, S. C. Breds, Cc. W. Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes. No money until just before ship 
ment. Write for catalog. PITTSFIELD POULTRY 
FARMS CO., 6 Main ‘Street, Holliston, Mass 

EGGS $1 SETTING Thorough- 
breds. Barred Rocks, Rocks, An- 
White 


HATC HING 
Parcel Post Pai 
strain. Barred Rocks, White 
land Reds, Brown and White 
baby chicks. P. H. PORAY, 


EGGS—$1 per 15; 
{ 





Parcel post paid 
White Rocks, Buff 


conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Le ghorns, | 
Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpingtons. 
PHILIP CONDON, West Chester, Ohio. 
WINDERS, 8. CC. W Le ghorn chicks, Youngs— 
Ferris Strain, $12.00 per hundred prepaid, safe de- 
ery guaranteed, cireular free. OAK HILL 


oute 2-B, Bath, N. Y. 


liv 
POU LTRY FARM 














__ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Copy must be received 
insertion in issue of fol- 














cuened” under this 








CATTLE 





~ BERRY " PLANTS—Red Raspberries 30c doz $2.25 
100: Columbia purple 75c doz ; $6.00 100; Plum Farmer 
black 60c doz $4.50 100; Strawberries—Early Ozark 
Jessie Big Valley, Gandy dow. $2.50 100. Amer- 
icus ever bearing 50c doz $3.50 100. Goose Berries— 
Downing Carrie, Chatiqua $3.00 a doz. Order from 
ad will not appear again. W. H. COOLEY, Albion, 
R. 2, Pa. 


FLOWER LOVERS—My wonderful new varieties of 

















WHY PAY MORE? Purebred registered Holstein 
heifer calves Fifty dollars express prepaid. Circulars 
an ONDON’S HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, West Ches- 
ter, Ohio. 





FOR OAD Dagens Guernsey bull calves, by a 
grandson of Ne Plus Ult a. a $50 to $100 each. 
jAceredited Herd) C. A. WRIGHT & SON, Canton, 
a. 














Gladioli are magnificient. 30 bulbs, including pink, FOR & SALE Resistered bs both sexes. CASE 
crimson, white, orange, rare purple, etc., ith easy COTTRELL. Hoosic Falls, N. Y. 
planting directfons, $1 postpaid. Will bloom this 
summer. Illustrated catalog of 105 splendid varieties GUERNSEY CALVES. SUNNYBROOK FARMS, 
fre. HOWARD GILL ET. Gladiolus Specialist, Box Smoketown, Pa. 
J, New Lebanon, N. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Senator Dunlap, $800.00 HIDES AND FURS 
none better at any price fresh 


to $1200.00 per acre; 


dug plants right from the grower. At reduced prices, 


100 plants $1.00; 500, $3.50; 1000, $6.00; post paid if 
ordered from this ad. Write for pric es on larger 
amounts. peewee & KLIMOVICH, Central 


Square, 





CABB: AGE and yo Caulifiower Plants. Field 
grown. Early Jersey Wa eld, Copenhagen Market 
Euklimzen Glory ready ae April 25th. 2.25 per 
1000, 500 $1.50. Snowball Cauliflower $5.00 per 
1000: 500 $3.00; 300 $2.00. F. W. ROCHME & SONS, 
Chester, New Jersey. 

STRAWBERRY 
lap, Aroma, Stevens Late 
Order from this ad. save time. an 
shipment. Cireular. F. G. MANGUS, 





Senator Dun- 
Champion, $5 thousand. 
Can make immediate 
Pulaski, 


PLANTS—C has. I, 





CERTIFIED HEAVYWEIGHTS—-A potato we have 
reason to be proud of. 340 bu. per acre last year, 
310 five year average. H. L. HODNETT & SONS, 
Fillmore, N. Y¥. 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hide 
for fuy coats and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harnesS or sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 


CROSBY FRISIAN FUR O0O., Rochester. N. Y. 





CIGARS 


CIGARS—Special offer. “La Azora” made to sell 
2 for 25 cents, while they last $2 box of 50. Each 
cigar wrapped in tinfoil. Havana filler throughout; 
will suit or your money fon Ghee, MAYER CIGAR 
co., 9 Church St., New York Ci 








PATENTS 


PROTECT YOUR RIGHTS. 
Invention,” which contains form to establish evi- 
dence of conception of your invention. Prompt per- 
sonal service. Preliminary advice without charge. 
J. REANEY KELLY, 612-C Columbian Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Write for “‘Record of 





SEED CORN Gold Nugget, best all-round corn for 
grain or silo. Selected, graded seed of highest ger- 
mination, bags free, $3.50 bush, MEADOW FARM, 

j. ¥. 


Hartsdale, 





4,000,000 SWEET POTATO plants @ $1.50 per 
Varieties, Yellow Jerseys, Big Leaf, Gold Skin, 
Up River and Red Nansemon. C. E. BROWN, 
seville, Del. 























OUR HELP BUREAU 


MADE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED HELP? We have many able-bod- 
ied Jewish young men, with and without experience, 
who wish to work on farms. If you need a good, 
steady man, write for an order blank. Ours is not a 
commercial employment agency, and we make no 



























































April 22, 1922 


American Agriculturist, 








Readers’ Service Bureau 


When writing to American Agriculturist 
Service Bureau, always give full details of 
your case, enclosing name label, which 
that you are entitled to our - 


are 
nail a} mithout this [a we will 





"a cumesiene. answer is desired wifen 
or veterinary questions, nee. a1, z 
gives you expert and profess ij 




















Adjustment on Radio Supplies 


I sent an order to William B. Duck Com- 
any, Toledo, O., for some radio supplies. 
They filled the order with the exception of a 
set of receivers, which were priced at $5.50. 
a stated ‘they were out of this article, but 
would have it in stock shortly and would then 
forward it. In the past three months I have 
written to them to cancel my order and refund 
my money, but the only reply I get is that 
they expect a shipment within a few days. I 
have purchased a set of these receivers from 
another concern and would appreciate it very 
much if you can take up this case for me and 
have my money eos n H. Bane, 
Mineral county, W. Va 

Following our efforts 
writes as follows: 

“Received a letter from the Will- 
iam Duck company enclosing check 
in settlement of my claim. This letter 
was dated two months ago. The com- 
pany stated that the letter and check 
were misplaced, and had been just 
located. Something is wrong with 
their office system. We are glad that 
through your effort settlement was 
made and wish to thank you very 
much.” 

Farmers and their sons should be 
cautious if they are interested in buy- 
ing radio outfits. Farm reports and 
the latest news of the day as broad- 
casted by the large radio stations_are 
valuable and interesting for all mem- 
bers of the family. This department 
will be glad to be of service to any 
reader interested in this new field, 
and will give the names of reliable 
concerns handling radio material upon 


request. 


Mr Bane 





Receivers Appointed 


Can you tell me of the present. status of 
the United Auto Stores, Philadelphia, Pa.? 
I lately heard that business with them is not 
good. Several parties in this locality have 
mvested in stock. Any information regard. 
ing it will be greatly appreciated—f[A. ‘ 
Kirsch, Cambria county, Pa. 


The United Auto Stores, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was drawn into court 
and temporary receivers appointed. 
The Philadelphia Record of February 
25 stated that the promoter of this 
company received $26 out of every 
$50 paid in. In 1920 this company 
declared a stock dividend of 20%. 
We understand the receivers of this 
concern have asked the court to grant 
them permission to sell all of the 
stores and supplies. It is only after 
this, that present stockholders will 
know how much return they can get 
back per dollar invested. 











oo eee Ge oe ana, Viale, toni > eed. Choice : a 4 

R. C. REDS, Eggs from "quality hens bred to lay DIB BLE’S RUSSET POTATOES for seex E charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
mated to males from om ege record hens. Good stock. Free from rot. The field. was ane ae AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Ave., New 
color aand size. $2—15, $10—100. MRS. JOHN the seed treated. No. 1, $1.50 per bu. WM. KETCH, York City. 

KING, Summerville, R. 2, Pa. Cohocton, ™. we 
. - : > . . - YOU CAN EARN BIG MONEY during the next 

“MAMMOTH TOULOUSE” goose eggs, 40c each, TRU E TO NAME _ strawberry plants Bowers, a. six months by taking up our new offer to salesmen. 
delivered parcel post. White Leghorn ees, $1.00 $1.50 per 100; Dunlap, eee GANSETT P ~ Write us at once for an agency for your county. 
per 15; $5.00 per 100. CHAS. D. PAXTON, Zanes- McAlpin, Joe, $1.00 per 100. GEO. GASSETT, Pu Before you take up any other selling proposition, find 
ville, 6., _ Bt ney, Vt = out what we have to offer you. It will open your 

'. i — ie cuth eyes. Write today. AGENCY DEPT., Americas 

WHITE B PLYMOU TH ROCK = for hatching FIFTY each of St. Regis Everbeariing and Cuth- Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
$1.25 per 15; $2.2 30; $3.5 50; $6.00 per bert raspberry plants, $3.00 postpaid ho 
100; delivered. JOS. G. KE? NNELS “atglen, Penna. | grapes, perennials, ete. GEO. GASSETT, Putney, Vt. BE T RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTOR—$110 

if t tate to $250 monthly, expenses paid after 3 months’ spare 

& Cc. B. L. chicks from heavy laying free range POTATOES, Green Mountain, certified by state time’ study. Splendid opportunities. Position guar- 
stock. Males bred from winners at American ege lay- college, outyielding all others in seed tests 2S anteed or money refunded. Write for free booklet 
ing contest. LELAND VAN LORE. Williamson, N. Y. adjoining states. F. E. THOMPSON, Cortland, . o-s6.. STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INST., 

ar Eee - Sag Buffalo, N. Y. 

+ ¢. a HITE LEGHORN BARBY CHICKS, $20.00 vor SALE 00 bushel each of Russets, Michigan, 
pe prepaid. Free circular. BUNGALOW Belle nd Record Breakers all standard grade. FARMERS—MEN—BOYS, over 17. Become Gov- 
Pot LTRY FARM, Monmouth Jct., New Jersey. MORRIS SMITH, Cincinnatus, N. ernment Railway Mail Clerks, $135-$195 month. 

IR GROWN CABBAGE non bet traveling constantly. Common edu- 

PARTRIDGE ROCK, GOLDEN WYANDOTTE eggs, FOR HARDY, OPEN A ; d AGE, cation su cient. __List_ positions free. Write im- 
2.25 per 15. Blue Ribbon winners. Prompt ship- sweet potato, pepper, and Eggplants, write F ARMERS mediately. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C 34, 
ment. WILMER GEORGE, Quakertown, Pa. PLANT CO., Martins Point, 5 Rochester, N. Y. 

CHICKS BY PARCEL POST, C. 0. D. Guaranteed. PROGRESSIVE EVERBEARING Strawberry U. 8S. GOVERNMENT jobs open to farmers. Men- 
2,000 miles. Bargains. 17th ae cata. free. Box plants, $1.50 per 100; $10.00 per 1,000. BASIL women over 17. $90-1990 month. Steady work. Sure 
26, C. M. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa PERRY, Georgetown, Delaware. pay. Common education sufficier List positions 

tee. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept D-34, Roches- 

MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKLINGS, ho Eges. DO YOU WANT a new drouth resisting, hardy. ter, N. Y. 

Live delivery guaranteed. BEAUANDOT DUCK | heavy yielding strawberry. Catalog Free. J. 5. ~ 
RANCH, Sag Harbor, Long Island, x. We REED, So. Lima, N. ° FIREMEN, a for railroads nearest 
their homes—e where—beginners $150, later $250. 

BARRED ROCKS—30 years begedine. Winter lay- POTATOES—Carman, Cobbler, Enormous, Thorough- RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, ‘Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. 
= Eges for pening 15 for $1.00; 50 for $3.00. bred, Triumph, Russet, others. CHARLES FORD, » a 

. H. COOLE R. 2, Albfon, Pa Fishers, New York. — 
ae $35 W SEK. _ Leorn while cunts Boys—men. be- 
MN PEKIN pu C K EGGS $2 per 11. Pre- CERTIFIED RUSSET RI ee ‘otatoes, | come automobile experts. Write FRANKLIN INSTI- 
ae (MOTH Rocks, 8 Reds $1 per 15. RU- heavy yielding strain Write now. HAROLD HUBBS, TUTE, Dept D-413, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
PRACHT BROS., Pulaski. ah Kirkville, N. Y. 
—_— . 7 y > aon 
WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels and eggs, M Mam- STRAWBERRY, Red and Black raspberry plants. SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
. . . ° 0 p 
eg a ee Tork ame eS See FARM HANDS, Laborers, helpers, supplied in any 
— sscbroviding the apneepettesion is prepaid to 
+ tination ATIONAL LABOR AGENCY 

BABY CHICKS, 8S. C. White and Brown Leg- SWINE 153 - . , 
horns, Barred Rocks and Anconas, send for circular. 153 Bowery, New York. Established in 1907. 

H. Fisher, Milford, J. 





FOR SALE—Fawn and white Indian Runner Duck 
eces. $1.50 for 15 eggs. HAROLD WOLCOTT, Oak- 
field, N. ¥., RB. F. D. 15. 





SINGLE COMB Bie eS great layers, cock 





erels $3.00. 15 eggs, 00, $7.00. THOS. EBER- 
SOLE. Carrollton, Ohio. 
CHICKS AND BGGS—The big kind. Rose Comb 


Brown Cireular. L. D. CLARK, BING- 


HAMTON 


BPRNING. 8 140-EGG ROURBON Ted turkey’s eges, 
$8.50 and $10.00 per dozen. FLONA HORNING: 
Owego, New York. 


ei 
N. ¥. 








Eees 15, 
Box 182, 


Great layers 
L. HENSHAW, 


Cc. REDS—Rich color. 
$1. Ae: 50, $4.25, prepaid. 
Uniontown, Pa. 


BARRED 
26 eggs, = 2 
alonville, 





“ringlet’ strain. 


et KS, ‘Thompson's 
; prepaid. J. KOLB, Gor- 


100, $7.00; 





AND TWELVE week pullets. Standard varie- 
Pest strains. FOREST FARM, Ko»ckaway, 
New Jersey. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS, famous red cherry strain. 
Eggs a per 15, delivered. GEO. LYON, Wyalus- 
s. Pa. 





WYANDOTTES—Golden and Silver Fees. $2.00 per 
15. J. L. HOAK, Spencersville, Ohio 





PIGS FOR SALE—RBetter pigs for the same money. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs have always had this reputa- 
tion, bred from selected Big Types giving the deep 
barrel and broad frame for you to put pork on. 
Cold Spring Farm pigs are a guarantee to you against 
the only too common scrub pig. Berkshire and York- 
shire cross, Chester and Yorkshire cross. Can ship 
any part of the following lots: 31—6 to 7 weeks old, 
$7.00 each; 26—8 to 9 weeks old, $7.50 each; 
weeks old, extra fine, our choicest stock $8 00 each 
qQ oO. D. at your station for your approval. 
charge for crating. COLD SPRING FARM, P. 
Box 74, Dedham, Mass. 











LARGE BERKSHIRES of the most popular blood 
lines. Both sexes, not akin. Special price on serv- 
ice boars and trios for March and April. CLAR- 
ENCE A. PENNEY, Henderson, New York. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WOMEN—GIRLS—Become millinery designers. 
Earn $125 month. Sample lesson free. Write FRANK- 
LIN. INSTITU TE, Dept. D-835, Rochester, N. Y 








AGENTS WANTED 


IMPROVED auto pad tract skid chains. 
u 





All sizes. 


Easily adjusted with a ains. Sample $1. Write 
for Agency terms. UNIVERSAL CHAIN CO., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 





$210 MONTHLY, expenses, free auto to agents sell- 
ing our poultry and stock remedies. SUNFLOWER 
POULTRY FARM, A43, Parsons, Kansas. 





PURE BRED Dy ROCK JERSEY PIGS $10.00 each. 
Registered free. CHAS. A. SMITH, Cambridge, Md., 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








R. F. D. 3. Wheatland Farm. 
o. £.°8 GOOD QUALITY PIGS—Eight weeks $1500 SECURES 116-Acre farm, 14 Holstein cows, 
old, $10.00 each. Resistered. PRENTICE W. HIB- 3 Horses and bull, heifer, 100 poultry, full imple- 


BARD, New Slbany, Pa. 


25 CHESTEB and Berkshire feeding pigs 6 weeks 
old $6.00 each express paid. I. BR. TANGER, York 
Springs, Pa. 


BIG TYPE CHESTEB_WHITES. Booking orders 
for spring boar pigs. L. H. BERTKE, New Bremen, 
Ohie. 














REGISTERED 0. Gaon and - A White pigs. 











PRIZE BUFF ROCK STOCK and eggs. EDGE- Bl 
WOOD FARM, Ballston Lake, N. Y. EUGENE P. ROGER 
B. R. HATCHING EGGS (Fhompeon's Ringlets). 
ROY HILTS, Gouverneur, N. - TOBACCO 
PARDEE’S PERFECT PEKINS, Box P, Islip, N. TORACCO NATURAL LEAF. Sweet and mellow 
Y. Eggs, ducklings. Catalog. hand-picked chewing or smoking, 5 lbs., $1.50; 10 
Ibs., $2.50. Smoking, } Be.. gg: Furnish free 
COMB BROWN LEGHORN " sipt for preparing Quality and delivery guar 
ions ORN cees, Brush, | ccd. FARMERS’ TOBACCO EXCHANGE, Sedalia, 


Milton, Vermont. 





TURKEYS 





anteed. 
Ky. 





send one 


KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO—Don't 
Extra 


pay for tobacco and postage on arrival 








NARRAGANSETT TURKEY _ headquarte eges | Renny. 4. Chewing 10 
s4.00 per 10 post paid. MV. CALDWELL, “Lisbon, | five Galley. 3 rears OM, Dature ord ERS” 
—_ UNION, D 112, Hawesville, Ky. 

NEY TOBACCO—Natural leaf, three years old. Extra 
BO fine smoking, 6 - a. ae a chewing, 6 Ths. 





HONEY—Pure se ar extracted, Fs ard 
vone, 22-on. 32c; Tbs. : $1.8 


can, 99e 
Price list free, »- ROSCOB F. WIXSON, Dept. . 
— New 





NEY—Onondaga County xtracted, 5 
ys 15; 10 Ibs., $2.00, Ms We are Farm 
| =. members. panee FARM, 1310 Spring 


St. —— N. 











HONEY— extracted. Post paid third zone. 
Clover 5 ing tt $1.25. Buckwheat 5. r* 1.00. 5 
$1.90. 5h . GRAHAM, Ithaca, N . adi as 

STANCHIONS 

CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser.They are shipped sub: to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. for booklet. 


WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





when received. 


1.50. P t 
; yy ‘Bxcna’ wesville, Ky. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, ania 





SOR ACOOe Rentushy's Natural Leaf Smoking, 10 
Ths. $ ch mellow hand selected chewing 3 Ibs. 








ments, machinery, vehicles, hay, fodder, some furni- 
ture included; everything ready for a flying start: 
near high school town; 76 acres smooth loamy tillage; 
15-cow brook-watered pasture; good 10-acre wood- 
lot; apple orchard, sugar grove; good 7-room house, 
piazza, maple shade; excellent 16-cow basement barn, 
stable, poultry house. Disability forces sacrifice, 
5100 gets all, only $1500 needed, easy terms. 
Quick action wins. Catalog free. GEO. L. SHOLES, 
4 Main St., + Sherburne, N. Y¥. 








MISCELDANEOUS 





FREIGHT CLAIMS—We collect your claims a 
any railroad or express company for loss, dama 
delay in transit or other cause. Freight bills 
checked for overcharge in rate, weight and exten- 
sion. No Collection—No Charge. Write us for in- 
formation and rates. WILLIAM TRAFFIC SERV- 
ICE, INC., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 





HOUSE 
gal. will 
be had 
with all 
Springfield 


AND BARN PAINT—made at home; 30 

cost you ee than $4.00. Material can 

from your store man. Guaranteed formula 

Instructions $1.00. TREADO MFG. CO., 
ass. 


SACRIFICE—5 Studebaker 7 body wagons, 5500 





Ib. capacity; 2 canopy top 6 ssenger carsteaet, 
single double shafts. Cost $300 each, sell $90 apiece. 
SALLY ANN FURNACE, Mertztown, nna. 





NEW MAPLE SYRUP—$2.25 gallon lots, over 5 
gallon $2. Sugar, Ten pound pails $2.50. Orders 
filled with choice products only. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. G. L. HOWARD, Essex Junction, Vt. 





BARRELS OF SLIGHTLY DAMAGED CROCKERY, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Aluminumware, etc., 
shipped direct from factory to consumer. Write us for 
particulars. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine. 





LUMBER—Get our direct-to-consumer money saving 
prices tee building. Catalogue, plan free. 
t a (RALL, 428-9 Lumber Exchange, Seettle, 
‘ash. 





TIMOTHY AND ALFALFA, first and second cut- 
tings. Freight saved in Eastern Territory. W. A. 
WITHROW, Route 4, Syracuse, N. Y. 





125-ACRE IMPROVED ROAD FARM. 
cattle, poultry, good dog, full equipment, cream sep- 
arator, feed included; near college and industrial 
towns; city markets, 75 acres productive tillage, brook- 
watered 10-cow pasture, woodlot; 250 apple trees, 
other fruit; good 6-room poe. roomy barn, silo, 
poultry house for 150 heac Owner cannot handle. 
all $2500, terms arranged. Detatis page 8 - cata- 
log, 1200 bargains free. STROUT aa GENCY, 
150 R Nassau Street, New York City 


Horses, 10 


——— oe we, a. plows ter harrows. ma 
r use, a sold farm. 
DANIELS BROS., Chaumont, N. ~~ 


150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes, ipttnea and 
|, ES $1. -08. Samples printing free. SUN, Mohawk, 
ew 








PURE MAPLE SYRUP—$2.00 ¥" gallon. 
CHAMPLIN, Alfred Station, N. Y. 


ROSS 





140 ACRES 10-room house, basement barn 40x90, 


30 stalls, silo, wagon house, mn house, tool house, 
100 hens, sugar bush, 3 e horses, wagons, harness. 
20 head cows write fer boteer deseription. ‘$8500 only 


$3000 Cash this is a money maker, everything im fine 
qendiien. x H a" S FARM AGENCY, Owego-Tioga, 
‘o. New York 





87 ACRES :10-room house, 2 barns 30x40 and 25x30. 
65 acres tillable, timber and wood. Good orchard 
watered fine, mile to store, school and church. 
To settle up government matter, must go, caly $1300. 
Part cash, balance long time. HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, Tloga Co., New York. 


I HAVE CASH BUYERS for salable farms. Wili 








1 receipt for preparing. WALDROP deal with owners only. Give description and cash 
Oe eet cy. price. MORRIS M. PERKINS, Columyja, ‘Mo. 
pt. D. 
SPUN smoki or chewing tobacco, collect 
me 5 pounds ts $1.50 10 pounds $2.50; 20 FARMS—Write PERRY FARM AGENCY, Cana- 
unds $4.00. FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION . Paducah, joharie, N. Y. for catalogue of Central New York 
entucky, State farm bargains. 





TOBACC! Kent: 's Pride, rich mellow efowins 
or smokingy 10 10 nt ie 88 90: mild omontne Tbs., 
$1.75; 20 ibs, $3.00. FARMERS’ CLUB, Mayfeld, 
Ky. 








FREE SMOKING TOBACCO—smoke on us. Write 
for free sample, HAWESVILLE TOBACCO CO., 
Hawesville, By. 





FARMS FOR om LE. Write for catalo of 
farm bargains. ©. M. DOUGLAS, Herkimer, x Y. 


HARDWOOD se. GEORGE STEVENS, Peters- 
borough, Ontari 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





I CAN'T SELL all the dogs so I sell the best. 
Thoroughbred English Shepherds natural heeldrivers, 
Out equal.” Write before sold cut, GEO. BOORMAN, 
out equa r ‘ore sold out. 

Marathan, New York. 





FOX HUNTERS, will you wait or be ready me 
that first snow comes. A liter of thoroughbro 
Walker pups that will be ne dy and waiting at sie 
om. ‘.. ts furnished. H. 8. OSTRANDER, Mellen- 
ville, N. Y. 


ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 10 weeks old, nat- 
1 4 1 drivers, very intelligent and 
kind. W. W. NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


ATREDALE PUPS from ery intelligent, purebred 
les $6. Shipped on 


stock. Males $i: 
Wor we RETCIL Cohocton. N. alten, 











OKLAHOMA farms write for information. BOARD 
OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


PEDIGREED Sable and White Colli puop! 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, New York, 3 o 





WANTED—To 
0. K. HAWLEY, 


hear from owner of land fi Y 
Baldwin, Wisconsin. wt oey, 





SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES. 
Port Byron, N. ¥. H. 8 McLOUD, 
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PLE SAGE 


By Zane Grey 

















_, orn between her desire to live up to the 
ideals of the Mormon church of which she 
is a member and her love for her Gentile 
friends, Jane Withersteen finds life something 
of a problem. She has recently refused to 
marry Tull, one of the Mormon leaders. He 
is attempting to frighten her into submission 
and has been taking from her the things she 
holds most dear. irst her cattle were stolen, 
then her riders left and her women friends 
deserted her. 

Through all her troubles, Jane has had two 
loyal supporters, Venters, a former rider and 
Lassiter, 2 man little known in Utah. At 

resent, Venters is hiding in the canyon with 
Bess, a girl whom he has accidentally shot. 
He can not leave her lest she be discovered by 
the robber band, from whom she wishes to 
be forever free. Lassiter, Jane’s other friend, 
has thus far done little but “stand by” rea 
to help when necessary. 


Chapter XV. 
Facing the Decision 

The purple cloud-bank darkened 
the lower edge of the setting sun, 
crept up and up, obscuring its flery 
red heart, and finally passed over the 
last ruddy crescent of its upper rim. 

The intense dead silence awakened 
to a long, low, rumbling roll of 
thunder. 

“Oh!” cried Bess, nervously. 

“We've had big black clouds before 
this without rain,” said Venters. “But 
there’s no doubt about that thunder. 
The storms are coming. I’m glad. 
Every rider on the sage will tear that 
thunder with glad ears.” 

Venters and Bess finished their 
simple meal and the few tasks around 
the camp, then faced the open ter- 
race, the valley, and the west, to 
watch and await the approaching 
storm. 

It required keen vision to see any 
movement whatever in the purple 
clouds. By infinitesimal degrees the 
dark cloud-line merged upward into 
the golden-red haze of the afterglow 
of sunset. A shadow lengthened from 
under the western wall across the 
valley. As straight and rigid as steel 
rose the delicate spear-pointed silver 
spruces; the aspen leaves, by nature 
pendant and quivering, hung limp and 
heavy; no slender blade of grass 
moved. A gentle plashing of water 
came from the ravine. Then again 
from out of the west sounded the low, 
dull, and rumbling roll of thunder. 

A wave, a ripple of light, a trem- 
bling and turning of the aspen leaves, 
like the approach of a breeze on the 
water, crossed the valley from the 
west; and the lull and the deadly 
stillness and the sultry air passed 
away on a cool wind. 

The Storm Approaches 

The night bird of the canyon, with 
his clear and melancholy notes, an- 
nounced the twilight. And from all 
along the cliffs rose the faint murmur 
and moan and mourn of the wind 
singing in the caves. The bank of 
clouds now swept hugely out of the 
western sky. Its front was purple 
and black, with gray between, a bulg- 
ing, mushrooming, vast thing instinct 
with storm. It had a dark angry, 
threatening aspect. As if all the 
power of the winds were pushing and 
piling behind, it rolled ponderously 
across the sky. A red flare burned 
out instantaneously, flashed from west 
to east, and died. Then from the 
deepest black of the purple cloud 
burst a boom. It was like the bowl- 
ing of a huge boulder along the crags 
and ramparts, and seemed to roll on 
and fall into the valley to bound and 
bang and boom from cliff to cliff. 

“Oh!” cried Bess, with her hands 
over her ears.‘ What did I tell you?” 

“Why, Bess, be reasonable!” said 
Venters. 

“I’m a coward.” 

“Not quite that, I hope. It’s strange 
you’re afraid. I love a storm. 

“T tell you a storm down in these 
canyons is an awful thing. I know 
Oldring hated storms. His men were 
afraid of them. There was one went 
deaf in a bad storm, and never could 
hear again.” 

“Maybe I've lots to learn, Bess. 
T’'ll lose my guess if this storm isn’t 
bad enough. We're going to have 
heavy wind first, then lightning and 


- 


thunder, then the rain Let’s stay 
out as long as we can.” 

The tips of the cottonwoods and 
the oaks waved to the east, and the 
rings of aspens along the terraces 
twinkled their myriad of bright faces 
in fleet and glancing gleam. A low 
roar rose from the leaves of the for- 
est, and the spruces swished in the 
rising wind. It came in gusts, with 
light breezes between. As it increas- 
ed in strength the lulls shortened in 
length till there was a strong and 
steady blow all the time, and violent 
puffs at intervals, and sudden whirling 
currents. The clouds spread over the 
valley, rolling swiftly and low, and 
twilight faded into a sweeping dark- 
ness. Then the singing ef the wind in 
the caves drowned the swift roar of 
rustling leaves; then the song swelled 
to a mourning, moaning wail; then 
with the gathering power of the wind 
the wail changed to a shriek. Stead- 
ily the wind strengthened and con- 
stantly the strange sound changed. 

The last bit of blue sky yielded to 
the onsweep of clouds. Like angry 
surf the pale gleams of gray, amid 
the purple of that scudding front, 
swept beyond the eastern rampart of 
the valley. The purple deepened to 
black. Broad sheets of lightning 
flared over. the western wall. There 
were not yet any ropes or zigzag 
streaks darting down through the 
gathering darkness. The storm cen- 
ter was still beyond Surprise Valley. 


Oldring’s Knell 


“Listen! . . . Listen!” cried Bess, 
with her lips close to Venters’ ear. 
“You'll hear Oldring’s knell!” 

“What's that?” 

“Oldring’s knell. When the wind 
blows a gale in the caves it makes 
what the rustlers call Oldring’s knell. 
They believe it bodes his death. I 
think he believes it too. It’s not 
like any sound on earth. ., «ws « It’s 
beginning. Listen!” 

The gale swooped down with a 
hollow unearthly howl. It yelled and 
pealed and shrilled and shrieked. It 


was made up of a thousand piercing 
cries. It was a rising and a moving 
sound. Beginning at the western 
break of the valley, it rushed along 
each gigantic cliff, whistling into the 
caves and cracks, to mount in power, 
to bellow a blast through the great 
stone bridge. Gone, as into an en- 
gulfing roar of surging :waters, it 
seemed to shoot back. and begin all 
over again. 

It was only wind, thought Venters. 
Here sped and shrieked the sculptor 
that carved out the wonderful caves 
in the cliffs. It was only a gale, but 
as Venters listened, as his ears be- 
came accustomed to the fury and 
strife, out of it all or through it or 
above it pealed low and perfectly clear 
and persistently uniform a strange 
sound that had no counterpart in all 
the sounds of the elements. It was 
not of earth or of life. It was the 
grief and agony of the gale. A knell 
of all upon which it blew! 


Black night enfolded the valley. 
Venters could not see his.companion, 
and knew of her presence only 
through the tightening hold of her 
hand on his arm. He felt the dogs 
huddle closer to him. Suddenly the 
dense blck vault overhead split as- 
under to a blue-white, dazzling streak 
of lightning. The whole valley lay 
vividly clear and luminously bright in 
his sight. Upreared, vast and mag- 
nificent, the stone bridge glimmered 
like some grand god of storm in the 
lightning’s fire. Then all flashed black 
again—blacker than pitch—a thick, 
impenetrable coal-blackness. Anda 
there came a ripping crashing report. 
Instantly an echo resounded with 
clapping’ crash. The initial report 
was nothing to the echo. It was a 
terrible, living, reverberating, deton- 
ating crash. The wall threw the 
sound across, and could have made 
no greater roar if it had slipped in 
avalanche. From cliff to cliff the 
echo went in crashing retort and 
banged in lessening power, and 
boomed in thinner volume, and 
clapped weaker and weaker till a 
final clap could not reach across to 
waiting cliff. 

In the pitchy darkness Venters led 
Bess, and, groping his way, by feel 
of hand found the entrance to her 
cave and lifted her up. On the in- 
stant a blinding flash of lightning 
illumined the cave and all about him. 
He saw Bess’s face white now, with 
dark, frightened eyes. He saw the 
dogs leap up, and he followed suit. 
The golden glare vanished; all was 
black; then came the splitting crack 
and the infernal din of echoes. 

Bess shrank closer to him, and 
closer, found his hands, and pressed 























Girls’ Sleeveless Dress 


You'll go a long way before you'll find a dress more attractive 
for the growing girl than this one-piece frock. It buttons over on 
the left side and has a narrow belt to hold its fullness in place. You 
can see from the sketch at the bottom of the picture, how easy it is 
to make. By fastening it with buttons all the way down the side, it 
can be opened out flat in ironing and this 
means a big saving in time for the busy 
mother. 

A dress of this type is at its hest when 
made of a rather closely woven material. 
The New York shops are showing both 
linens and linenes in a variety of colors— 
rose, blue, lavender and a new shade of 
yellow that would be lovely for the dark- 
haired girl with a clear skin. Then, too, 
there are a number of tiny flowered 
prints that would make up well in this 
style. 
material. 


The pattern is No. 1320 and comes in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards, 36-inch material for 
the dress and 1% yards for the guimpe. 


This pattern, like all our patterns, is 
12 cents. Two-cent stamps are accepted, 
but one-cent stamps are preferred by 
this office. Send your order to Pattern 
Dept., American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth 
New York. Send 10 cents extra 

and our new catalogue, containing over 
1320 300 styles and a complete seven-lesson 
course in dressmaking will he sent with’ 
the pattern. 


Ave., 


The blouse is made of thin white 
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them tightly over her ears, and 
dropped her face upon his shoulder, 
and hid her eyes. 

Then the storm burst with a suc- 
session of ropes and streaks and shafts 
of lightning, playing continuously, 
filling the valley with a broken radi- 
ance; and the cracking shots followed 
each other swiftly till the echoes 
blended in one fearful, deafening 
crash. 

Venters looked out upon the beau- 
tiful valley—beautiful now. as never 
before—mystic in its transparent, 
luminous gloom, wird in the quiver- 
ing, golden haze _/ lightning. The 
dark spruces were tipped with glim- 
mering lights; the aspens bent low in 
the winds, as waves in a tempest at 
sea; the forest of*oaks tossed wildly 
and shone with gleams of fire. Across 
the valley the huge cavern of thé 
cliff-dwellers yawned in the glare, 
every little black window as clear as 
at noonday; but the night and the 
storm added to their tragedy. Flung 
arching to the black clouds, the great 
stone bridge seemed to bear the brunt 
of the storm. It caught the full fury 
of the rushing wind. It lifted its 
noble crown to meet the lightnings. 
Venters thought of the eagles and 
their lofty nest in a niche under the 
arch. A driving pall of rain, black 
as the clouds, came sweeping on to 
obscure the bridge and the gleaming 
walls and the shining valley. The 
lightning played incessantly, streak- 
ing down through opaque darkness of 
rain. The roar of the wind, with its 
strange knell and the _ recrashing 
echoes, mingled with the roar of the 
flooding rain, and all seemingly were 
deadened and drowned in a world 
f sound. 


Realization 

In the dimming pale light Venters 
looked down upon the girl. She had 
sunk into his arms, upon his breast, 
burying her face. She clung to him. 
He felt the softness of her, and the 
warmth, and the quick heave of her 
breast. He saw the dark, slender, 
graceful outline of her form. A 
woman lay in his arms! And he held 
her closer. He who had been alone 
in the sad, silent watches of the night 
was not now and never must be again 
alone. He who had yearned for the 
touch of a hand felt the long tremble 
and the heart-beat of a woman. By 
what strange chance had she come to 
love him! By what change—by what 
marvel had she grown into a treasure! 

No more did he listen to the rush 
and roar of the thunder-storm. For 
with the touch of clinging hands and 
the throbbing bosom he grew consci- 
ous of an inward storm—the tingling 
of new chords of thought, strange 
music of unheard, joyous bells, sad 
dreams dawning to wakeful delight, 
dissolving doubt, resurging hope, 
force, fire, and freedom, unutterable 
sweetness of desire. A storm in his 
breast—a storm of real love. 


West Wind 


When the storm abated Venters 
sought his own cave, and late in the 
night, as his blood cooled and the 


stir and throb and thrill subsided, he 


fell asleep. 

With the breaking of dawn his eyes 
unclosed. The valley lay drenched 
and bathed, a burnished oval of glit- 
tering green. The rain-washed walls 
glistened in the morning —yp ee 
falls of many forms poured oWr the 
rims. One, a broad, lacy sheet, thin 
as smoke, slid over the western notch 
and struck a ledge in its downward 
fall, to bound into broader leap, to 
burst far below into white and gold 
and rosy mist. 


Venters prepared for the day, know- 


ing himself a different man. 

“It’s a glorious morning,” said Bess, 
in greeting. 

“Yes. After the storm the west 
wind,” he replied. 

“Last night was I—very much of a 
baby?” she asked, watching him. 

“Pretty much.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t help it!” 

“I'm glad you were afraid.” 

“Why?” she asked, in slow surprise. 

“T’ll tell you some day,” he an- 
swered, soberly. Then around the 
camp-fire and through the morning 
meal he was silent; afterwards he 
strolled thoughtfully off alone aiong 
the terrace. He climbed a great yel- 
low rock raising its crest among the 
spruces, and there he sat down to face 
the valley and the west. 

“I love her!” 

Aloud he spoke—unburdened his 
heart—confessed his secret. For an 
instant the golden valley swam be- 
fore his.eyes, and the walls waved, and 
all about him whirled with tumult 
within. 

“I love her! ...tI understand 
now.” ; 

Reviving memory of Jane Wither- 
steen and thought of the complica- 
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THE FAMOUS 
PREMO JR. 


CAMERA 


Given for Only Three 
Subscriptions 





Reward No. 98.—No matter how old 
or how young you are, you will be de- 
lighted with the pictures you can make 


with this simple camera.. It makes pic- 
tures 24% x 3% inches. Loads in daylight 
with Premo Film Pack which can be se- 
cured wherever photographic supplies are 
for sale. While this camera is suitable 
for older people it is exceptionally well 
liked by every boy and girl who is lucky 
enough to have one. And just think of 
it. You can become the owner of one of 
these wonderful cameras without spending 
a penny. Just tell your neighbors about 
American Agriculturist and collect $1.00 
for a year’s subscription from three of 
them. ‘Then send us the $3.00 together 
with the three subscriptions and ask for 
Premo Junior as your reward. We even 
prepay the postage. 


SEVEN-PIECE 
CRYSTAL WATER 
SET With Your Ini- 
tial On Each Piece! 


Sent postpaid without cost 

to you as a reward for only 

Three (3) new or renewal 
subscriptions 














You will love this beautiful Crystal 
Water Set with decorations and your own 
initial in sterling silver everlastingly 
burned into the glass itself. Here is a 
handsome water set which you will always 
use and which can be prominently dis- 
played, between meals, on sideboard or in 
china closet. This water set, composed 
of six tumblers and pitcher, will delight 
the heart of every housewife. The pitch- 
e is substantially made in a pleasing de- 
sign, with firm, strong base. The tum- 
blers are of dainty, extra thin blown glass. 
Each piece is edged in pure sterling silver, 
with silver wreath and initial of the own- 
er. The tumblers are half-pint capacity 
—jthe pitcher holds 3 pints. Shipping 
weight 5 Ibs. Mention initial desired. 
We offer this handsome Crystal Water 
Set, free, for 3 yearly subscriptions at 
$1.00 each, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


461 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 

















Riders of the Purple Sage 


tions of the present amazed him with 
proof of how far he had drifted from 
his old life. He discovered that he 
hated to take up the broken threads, 
to delve into dark problems and dif- 
ficulties. In this beautiful valley he 
had been living a beautiful dream. 
Tranquillity had come to him, and 
the joy of solitude, and interest in all 
the wild creatures and crannies of this 
incomparable valley—and love. Under 
the shadow of the great stone bridge 
God had revealed Himself to Venters. 

“The world seems very far away,” 
he muttered, “but it’s there—and I’m 
not yet done with it. Perhaps I never 
shall be. . . . Only—how glorious it 
would be to live here always and 
never think again!” 

Whereupon the resurging reality of 
the present, as if in irony of his wish, 
steeped him instantly in contending 
thought. Out of it all he presently 
evolved these things: he must go to 
Cottonwoods; he must bring supplies 
back to Surprise Valley; he must cul- 
tivate the soil and raise corn and 
stock, and, most imperative of all, 
he must decide the future of the girl 
who loved him and whom he ivved. 
The first of these things required tre- 
mendous effort, the last one, concern- 
ing Bess, seemed simply and naturally 
easy of accomplishment. He would 
marry her. Suddenly, as from roots 
of poisonous fire, flamed up the for- 
gotten truth concerning her. It 
seemed to wither and shrivel up all 
his joy on its hot, tearing way to his 
heart. She had been Oldring’s Masked 
Rider. To Venters’s question, ““‘What 
were you to Oldring?” she had an- 
swered with scarlet shame and droop- 
ing head. 

“What do I care who she is or what 
she was!” he cried, passionately. And 
he knew it was not his old self speak- 
ing. It was this softer, gentler man 
who had awakened to new thoughts 
in the quiet valley. Tenderness, 
masterful in him now, matched the 
absence of joy and blunted the knife- 
edge of entering jealousy. Strong and 








But after all the very best in 
any good talk and the thing that 
helps it most is friendship. How 
it dissolves the barriers that di- 
vide us and lessens all constraint 
and diffuses like some fine old 
cordial through all the veins of 
life, the feeling that we wunder- 
stand and trust each other and 
wish cach other heartily well. 











passionate effort of will, surprising to 
him, held back the poison from pierc- 
ing his soul. 

“Wait! . Wait!” he cried, as if 
calling. His hand pressed his breast, 
and he might have called to the pang 
there. “Wait! It’s all so strange—-so 
wonderful. Anything can happen. 
Who am I to judge her? I'll glory 
in my love for her. But I can’t tell it 
—can’t give up to it.” 

Certainly he could not then decide 
her future. Marrying her was impos- 
sible in Surprise Valley and in any 
village south of Sterling. Even with- 
out the mask she had once worn she 
would easily have been recognized as 
Oldring’s Rider. No man who had 
ever seen her would forget her, re- 
gardless of his ignorance as to her 
sex. Then more poignant than all 
other argument was the fact that he 
did not want to take her away from 
Surprise Valley. He resisted all 
thought of that. He had brought her 
to the most beautiful and wildest 
place of the uplands; he had saved 
her, nursed her back to strength, 
watched her bloom as one of the 
valley lilies; he knew her life there 
to be pure and sweet—she belonged 
to him, and he loved her. Still these 
were not all the reasons why he did 
not want to take her away. Where 
could they go? He feared the rustlers 
—he feared the riders—he feared the 
Mormons. And if he should ever suc- 
ceed in getting Bess safely away from 
these immediate perils, he feared the 
sharp eyes of women and their 
tongues, the big outside world with 
its problems of existence. He must 
wait to decide her future, which, after 
all, was deciding his own. But be- 
tween her future and his something 
hung impending. Like Balancing 
Rock, which waited darkly over the 
steep gorge, ready to close forever 
the outlet to Deception Pass, that 
nameless thing, as certain yet intan- 
gible as fate, must fall and close 
forever all doubts and fears of the 
future. 

“I’ve dreamed,” muttered Venters, 
as he rose. “Well, why flot?... To 
dream is happiness! But let me just 
once see this clearly, wholly; then I 
can go on dreaming till the thing 
falls. I've got to tell Jane Wither- 


‘ 


steen. I’ve dangerous trips to take. 
I've work here to make comfort 
for this girl. She’s mine. I'll fight to 
keep her safe from that old life. I’ve 
already seen her forget it. I love her. 
And if a beast ever rises in me I'll 
burn my hand off before I lay it on 
her with shameful intent. And, by 
God! sooner or later I'll kill the man 
who hid her and kept her in Deception 
Pass!” (To be continued) 





Backyards, Boys and Profits 


This article by Mr. I. W. Ingalls, county 
club agent of Nassau county, tells of only one 
form of project work which is being carried on 
by boys and girls all over New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. Calf, pig, poultry, 
potato and corn clubs are giving the boys and 
—y an opportunity not only to make a profit, 
but also to appreciate the value of thrift, re- 
sponsibility and stick-to-tiveness. 

To the boy in the small town, the 
backyard frequently means a place to 
burn rubbish—the place where his 
mother insists that he spend the most 
beautiful Saturday in Spring cleaning 
up, when he really wants to be over 
helping to elect the captain of the ball 
team or fishing down near the water 
works. More and more town boys are 
beginning to realize that this same 
back yard has money buried in its 
soil and that it is a lot of fun to work 
the soil and unearth some of its nat- 
ural worth. 

This is how the transformation has 
been brought about. The county club 
leader comes to the school and talks 
about the boys and girls club work in 
general, shows what the boys in other 
counties in the state and other states 
in the nation are doing. Potato clubs, 
pig clubs, poultry clubs, calf clubs and 
garden clubs are explained. In dis- 
cussing the garden project, the club 
leader shows that most back yards 
contain enough space to meet the club 
requirements. 

It takes a little ingenuity to center 
the attention of a bunch of restless 
boys on the possibilities of a back 
yard garden, but it can be done. Some- 
times the story of how it is being 
done in another town serves to drive 
the point better than anything else. 
One club leader illustrates the work 
in his county as follows. 

“Last spring after a short talk by 
the club leaders to the boys and girls 
in a village school in Great Neck, a 
group of boys between the ages of 12 
and 16 gathered around to find out if 
anything could be raised in a back 
yard that had not been spaded up for 
a period of years. I replied ‘yes,’ and 
asked them to come around to John’s 
back yard the next Saturday where we 
could make a practical demonstration. 
First, all hands pitched in and cleaned 
up the rubbish, next we thoroughly 
spaded and broke up the ground and 
it wasn’t long before we had the be- 
ginning of a good garden as the result 
of this lesson. The boys and girls in 
the village formed a garden club, 
each member having his own garden. 
The club held meetings once a month 
to talk over experiences and exchange 
notes. 

Here is how John carried on his 
project from start to finish. He took 
a sample of the soil to the farm bu- 
reau office, where it was tested and 
found to have an acid re-action. That 
is to say, the soil was sour and re- 
quired lime to neutralize the acid in 
it and make it sweet again. On the 
advice of the farm bureau agent, John 
obtained some lime and spread it over 
the surface of the soil, working. in 
thoroughly. He then marked out the 
rows with a line to make them 
straight. He planned his garden on 
paper 59 that the tall crops were 
toward “%he north and would not 
shade .e rest of the garden. Some 
crops; \‘"fe arranged so that when 
they.“ “ze harvested, other crops 
could bé started in their place. 

Every hour that John spent in the 
garden was recorded on the record 
sheet provided for the purpose. Sales 
of truek from the garden, either in 
the home or to outsiders, were also 
recorded. In this way John -new 
throughout the summer just where he 
stood financially. His carefully kept 
record sheet showed that the total 
cost of the garden was $25.25 and the 
total returns $131.79, giving John 
$106.54 for his season’s work. 

Not half bad, was it? Above all, 
John found that it was real fun to 
learn how to grow different crops and 
then to sell them for real money. It 
helped him to realize his dreams of 
an air-rifle and one or two other cov- 
eted articles and still put a little sum 
in the bank.” 

It would take a more indifferent boy 
than the average to resist the appeal 
of such a story of achievement. If he 
has a back yard, it won’t take him 
long to figure out that he is just as 
bright as John and then there is al- 
ways a chance, too, that he can go 
John one better. That’s the boy of it. 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 








Warning! Unless you see the name 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you 
are not getting genuine Aspirin pre- 
scribed by physicians for twenty-one 
years and proved safe by millions. Take 
Aspirin only as told in the Bayer pack- 


age for Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, Earache, Toothache,, 
Lumbago and for Pain. Handy tin 


boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of As- 
pirin cost few cents. Druggists also 
sell larger packages. Aspirin is the 
trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 








Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked Mus- 
cular and Sub-Acute Rheumatism. suf- 
fered as only those who are thus afflicted know 
for over three years. I tried remedy after 
remedy, but such relief as I obtained was only 
temporary. Finally, I found a treatment that 
cured me completely and such a pitiful con- 
dition has never returned. I have given it to 
a number who were terribly afflicted, even bed- 
ridden some of them seventy to eighty years 
old, and the results were the same as 
own case. 
I want every sufferer from any form of 
muscular and sub-acute (swelling at the joints) 
rheumatism, to try the great value of my im- 
proved ‘“‘Home Treatment’’ for its remarkable 
healing power. Don't send a cent; simply mail 
your name and address, and I will send it free 
to try. After you have used it, and it has 
proven itself to be that long-looked for means 
of getting rid of such forms of rheumatism, 
you may send the price of it, One Dollar, but 
understand I do not want your money unless 
you are perfectly satisfied to send it. Isn't 
that fair? Why suffer any longer, when relief 
is thus offered you free. Don’t delay. Write 


to-day. 
MARK H. JACKSON 
824 H. Durston Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Greenhouses fitaiect 


By W. J. WRIGHT 

An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
on General Considerations; Structural Material; 
Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 
Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels and 
Flues; Concrete and Construction; Sashbed Con- 
struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework. 
Methods of Erecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 
Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam_Installa- 











Estimates 
pages. Cloth. Net $ 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City. 














lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. 8S. Rice, 709A 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles be- 
gin to tighten; they begin to bind to- 
gether so that the opening closes naturally 
and the need of a support or truss or 
appliance is then done away with. Don’t 
neglect to send for this free trial. Even 
if your rupture doesn’t bother you what is 
the use of wearing supports all your life? 
Why suffer this nuisance? Why run the 
risk of gangrene and such dangers from a 
small and innocent little rupture, the kind 
that has thrown thousands on the operat- 
ing table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial. as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of 
ruptures that were as big as a man’s two 
fists. Try and write at once, using the 
coupon below. 








W. 8S. Rice, Inc., 
709 A Main St., Adams, N.Y. 
You may send me entirely free @ sample Treat- 


FREE FOR RUPTURE | 





ment of your stimulating ¢ for Rup- 
ture. 
NQMC .covcccesee ee ere ees 
Address ee 
State 
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The Farm Household 


Home is the Heart of the Farm 

















Farm Women and the Vote 
ELIZABETH M. HOAG 


Never have women held so much 
power in their hands as they do to- 
day. Do farm women generally re- 
alize this? Do they realize that 
they may regulate taxes, make bet- 
ter schools (not necessarily more ex- 
pensive ones), wipe out objectionable 
temptations which confront young 
people, make healthful and safe con- 
ditions in working quarters, say who 
shall manage affairs of nation as 
well as town, wield all this, and more, 
and at the same time go serenely 
about their housework, gardening 
and baby-tending? It is so big a 
privilege, no wonder it is not widely 
comprehended. But the office-seek- 
ers comprehend it! 

Men have taken their suffrage as 
naturally as eating their dinners— 
and with much less thought. Women 
are different. They are more seri- 
ous about it, and are looking deeper. 
And those office-seekers are govern- 
ing themselves accordingly. Note 
please, how influential you may be. 

Your vote will be sought diligently 
by all kinds of men and women. 
Learn all you can about these men 
and women; find out for what prin- 
ciples they stand, Do not be afraid 
to ask them. Sometimes it is well 
to have their answers in black and 
white. Many clubs, and individuals 
as well, send to candidates a ques- 
tionnaire as to their stand on im- 
portant matters; the candidates, for 
their own welfare, necessarily must 
answer, which is a splendid thing for 
the voters. 

Your town is a good beginning 
place for your interest. You know 
the needs of the town and the men 
and women who are seeking office. 
Let your choice hinge on character, 
ability and qualifications rather than 
on sex or party lines. 

It is not enough to go to the polls 
on election day. There we have the 
choice of only qa few names, some of 
which, perhaps, are not up to our 
idea of the standard which should 
be held in these particular offices. 
But if we go to caucus and the pri- 
maries, we have the chance to get 
good men and women on the ticket. 
Remember, it is the ones who are at 
these meetings who do the business— 
not the oncs who stay at home, no 
matter how good their intentions. 
The beginning is even before these 
meetings; before that time it will be 
in the air who is aspiring to this 
office and that. Then is the time 
to find out about the aspirers; and it 
is up to the voters, their duty, to see 
that upright, brave, qualified per- 
sons, regardless of sex, run for office. 

Before any of these meetings there 
will be registration days. See that 
your name is registered, or you will 
not be able to vote. Do not let fear 
or sensitiveness keep you from vot- 
ing. It is very simple. If you do 
not understand just how, someone is 
there to show you. 

We should fight to keep the pri- 
maries. It seems the fair way for 
the selection of candidates; but the 
voters, by staying away, are killing 
them. 

Do not be afraid to ask questions 
about anything you do not under- 
stand, but do not take as your guide 
the information of any one man. 
Read widely, talk, stir up interest in 


your friends and neighbors. And, 


after getting all the knowledge pos- 
sible about the candidates of all par- 
ties, make your decision fairly—and 
independently. 





Using Left-Over Meat 


Lefé-overs of meat, even different 
kinds, may be used in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes the pieces look 
quite hopeless but we can trim them 
into finger-length portions, cover 
with water in the frying-pan and 
cook with a minced onion until very 
tender. Then put in whatever gravy 
you have, or make more gravy by 
adding meat drippings, water, thick- 
ening and seasoning. If liked, car- 
rots cut in finger-length sections 
may be added. These can be cooked 
with the onion and meat, cooked sep- 
arately, or used up if left over from 
gome other day. If the gravy which 
goes with the stew is not sufficiently 
brown, this can be insured by brown- 
ing the flour in a separate dish first. 
Another way to use up left-over 


pieces of meat is to chop with an 
equal portion of stale bread, an 
onion, salt ahd pepper, and either hot 
water or gravy to moisten. The mass 
should be just of the right consis- 
tency to pack solid into a little, ob- 
long greased baking dish. Bake 
about forty minutes, unmold on a 
hot platter, and serve with tomato 
sauce made by straining stewed to- 
matoes, seasoning with butter, salt 
and pepper, and thickening with 
corn starch, 

Croquettes can also be made of 
left-over pieces of meat chopped. 
Bind together with a very thick white 
sauce, made of one pint of milk, four 
tablespoonsful of flour, two table- 
spoonsful of butter substitute, salt 
and pepper. Shape into rolls or 
pyramids. Roll in crumbs and fry in 
deep hot fat as you would dough- 
nuts—[Mrs. E. G. Wallace, New 
York. 





Good Things to Kat 


Baked Potato Dices 

Cut potatoes in small dices. Fry 
slowly, and stir frequently. After the 
potatoes have been fried pour over 
them a sufficient amount of milk to 
nearly cover them. Then season well 
and bake in a moderately heated oven 
for about ten minutes. 

Serve generously to hungry people, 
and administer a second dose if nec- 
essary. 

Chocolate Pudding 
2 eggs % cup butter 
Y% cup sugar % cup chocolate 
1% teaspoons cornstarch 2 tablespoons floyr 
¥Y% teaspoon soda 

Bake in a moderately heated oven 
for about twenty minutes and serve 
with the following sauce: 

1 cup milk Y% ctilp sugar 
1 teaspoon butter 1 teaspoon cornstarch 

Stir while boiling and flavor with 
vanilla according to taste.—[Mabel A. 
Knoll, Pennsylvania. 


Cream Horseradish Sauce 


4 tablespoons grated horseradish 
6 tablespoons thick cream 


1% teaspoon salt Yolk of 1 egg 


Moisten horseradish with a little 
vinegar, add salt and egg yolk. Then 
add cream beaten stiff and serve at 
once. 

Ribbles in Soup 

Beat one egg well. Add a little 
nutmeg. Thicken with flour until 
consistency of griddle cake batter. 
Pour from small pitcher a thin steady 
stream into any kind of rapidly boil- 
ing soup, stirring continually, Cook 
for a few minutes and serve. 

Cabbage Delight 

1 medium size cabbage (Red preferred) 
™% cup vinegar 1 onion 
¥% cup water 1 large apple 

1 teaspoonful salt 

Melt two tablespoons of fat, butter 
preferred, in deep kettle. Slice cab- 
bage and cook slowly in the fat 18 
minutes. Add salt, vinegar and 
water, also the apple cut as for apple 
sauce and the onion sliced very thin. 

Cover closely and simmer slowly 
until tender. More Water must be 
added if too dry, but there must be 
no liquid to pour off when done.— 
[Mary Whiting. 


Did You Ever=Try 


—Cracker crumbs to prevent soak- 
ed pie crust when making berry or 
fruit pies. Put a layer of finely rolled 
crackers over the bottom crust and 
sprinkle on it a very little sugar. 
Then fill the crust with berries and 
add the'rest of the sugar needed. 
Cover again with a thin layer of 
cracker crumbs. 

—A few drops of vanilla in corn 
muffins. 

— Putting a little baking-powder 
dissolved in milk in old potatoes 
when mashing. 

—Putting rhubarb, berries or fruit 
requiring little or no water into a 
double boiler until heated through. 
It is, then, less likely to burn when 
placed directly over slow fire to finish 
cooking. Add sugar just before re- 
moving from the fire—[Mary Whit- 
ing. 





A handful of common salt in four 
quarts of warm water will bring re- 
lief to tired feet. Use as hot as can 
be borne—(Mrs. Geo. Gray, New 
York. 


More milk and cheese on the family 
bill of fare mean money saved and 
better ‘:ealth. 








Short Cuts to Better Ways 
EMMA G. WALLACE 


When the potatoes which have 
been in the cellar for a number of 
months begin to look dark and dis- 
colored when boiled, you can remedy 
the situation very nicely by putting a 
couple of tablespoonfuls of milk into 
the water when the potatoes are put 
over the fire. Add a generous por- 
tion of salt and they should come out 
fluffy and white and delicious, 

Now that we are all saving work 
in as many sensible ways as we can, 
many progressive housewives are us- 
ing a washable table covering which 
does not offer the objections some- 
times made to highly glazed oilcloth. 
These covers are made of a material 
known as sanitas, have a dull, pebbled 
surface, readily wiped off with a damp 
cloth. Some of the cloths come 
round and some square or oblong, 
with interesting borders or corner 
pieces of flowers and birds. There 
are separate sets also of centerpiece 
and doilies, some of the latter large 
enough to put under the children’s 
plates if a linen cloth is used. 

When mixing the crust for one 
pie, it takes very little more time to 
mix for ten or a dozen pies. Rub 
lard, flour, salt, and a very little bak- 
ing powder to insure the crust being 
tender, together in the usual propor- 
tion of one-third of a cup of lard, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder, and a level teaspoonful 
of salt to a cup of flour. Rub until 
mealy and fine, and then store in a 
covered dish of some kind like a big 
tureen or an agate pail. Keep in a 
cool place. 

It simplifies pie making so much 
to be able to just dip out into a bowl 
what is needed, and to moisten it 
with very cold water. Many cooks 
think that the pie crust is tenderer 
when it stands and “mellows” in this 
manner, 

As housecleaning time approaches, 
it is a good plan to begin going over 
drawers, cupboards and_ closets. 
These can be put in order and clean- 
ed one by one as time permits, and 
it is a great comfort not to have to 
etop when the heavier work is to be 
done, with these small, puttering jobs. 
Besides, available trimmings and ma- 


‘terials will be brought to light for 


warm weather sewing. It is surpris- 
ing how we forget things which are 
laid away. 


Add a little chili sauce to the may- 
onnaise to dress up a plain lettuce 
salad. 












Beautiful Wall Paper 


WRITE TODAY for your copy of our 
new 75 page CATALOG of latest and 
most artistic designs in high-grade wall 

s as well as varnishes and House- 
fo [7 Brightoners. 


We are the largest wall paper dealers in 
the world with a chain of 27 stores in 


addition to our Mail Order Division. 


Prices Range from 


8c to 50ca 


DOUBLE ROLL 


saving you about one-half the usual prices. 


At very small expense you can beautify 
and transform your home. pert service 
and advice in Home Decorating gladly 
furnished free. Write for the book today. 
(Sent by return mail.) 


COOPER WALL PAPER STORES, INC. 


Dept. A, Mail Order Division 
220 West Willow Street, Syracuse, N. Y-. 


Comparison Is Our Best Salesman 











Retailer’sJRegular 35. Crade 


In 5-lb. Lots 
Bean or Ground 


Fresh From Wholesale Roaster 


A delicious blend supplied rr 
direct to families at a wholesale . 
price. 


Sent Parcel Post Prepaid - Receipt of Your Check, Money 
Order or Cash 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY BACK 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington Si. 


NEW YORK CITY Established 81 years 


WALL PAPER 


1,000,000 ROLLS {ried for Free Sam- 














le Catalog of 50 new 

Per Salem and colorings. 
Ro ll Why use Paint when 82c 
will paper Room, 12 x 14,9 ft. high 


Martin Rosenberger 202 fospasergr® Buna 





parts and supplies, complete 
sets. Send 15¢ for catalogue. 
RADIO TESTING STATION 


Dept. A. BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





$5.00 Solid Copper Vacuum Washer - $2.00 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME! 
.THISJOFFER WON’T BE REPEATED—GET ONE TODAY 


If you want the very best that can be made, here it is. We have sold over 300,000 tin 
washers, and they have given perfect satisfaction, but, of course, the solid copper is much 
better. We are just selling a few at $2 to introduce them. After which the pense will go back 


to 


00. Don’t miss this wonderful 
friends about it. SEND TO-DAY 

We Absolutely Guarantee that the Duplex will 
Wash a tubful of a washable in three minutes. 
Blankets, lace, socks, ufts, 
towels, handkerchiefs, ANYTHING. Hands do not come 
in contact with the water, therefore it can be scalding hot. 
So easy to operate that a child can do it. Will not wear out 
your clothes. 
the clothes, NOT the clothes through the suds. Will save 
your back and many hours of needless toil. An ordinary 
weekly wash can be washed, blued and on the line in one 
hour. Your money back without question if it will not do 
all we claim and more. Don’t miss this special offer. 
Sénd only $2.00 and this ad. TO-DAY 
you re solid copper Duplex Vacuum Washer, regular price 
—- , by parcel post to any address. 

uplex Mfg. Co., 


chance. Tell your 


silks, underwear, curtains, 


The Duplex forces the boiling suds rouge 


and we will send 


Dept. C 45 Detroit, Mich. 








HIGHEST QUALITY — HON. 
EST WEIGHT — FULLEST 
FLAVOR—MOST ECONOMY. 
For every penny of its selling 
price it renders the full ‘intrinsic 
value people have a right to ex- 
pect—and GET. 


§-3°S5 ib. Cartons only . 
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pay. That’s Hillpot Quality. 


You pay no more for it. 
LEGHORNS’~ REDS 


cat 





NOT MERELY CALLED “QUALITY” 


We see that it gets into the chick. 
By first carefully culling out breeding stock, preserving only 
those best fitted from every profit standpoint to reproduce. 


HILLPOT QUALITY CHICKS 


Then, by right methods of hatching, kept absolutely uniform 
through constant understanding attention during the incubation 
period, we bring off chicks full of the urge to live, grow, lay, and 


In the long run you find how you have 
actually saved money by getting the best 


Get a request off at once for free 
ead the stories of success‘ 
with Hillpot Quality Chicks. Shows 
clearly how we ship chicks ee within 1200 
miles, and guarantee safe deli 


W. F. HILLPOT, FRENCHTOWN, N.J. 


Box 29 











ROCKS WYANDOTTES 





















very of full count. 















[BUY HUBERS | 
XM 





| RELIABLE CHICKS) 





Our 13th Year---700,000 For 1922 


By Parcel Post Prepaid—100°% 


live delivery. 


Our request is: Give us your ur- 


der for some of our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will prove that we will give 


you better chicks for the money than you can get elsewhere. 


Combination offers, 


Order early. Write for prices and Free Illustrated Catalog. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 


North High Street. 


Fostoria. Ohio 





Winners at the 
leading N.Y. State 
Lae s for the | a 

A limi- 


ANCONAS = 


ted amount of fine stock” fer sale, also 

Baby Chicks, Eggs from prize matings 
$3.00 for 13, $5.00 for 26. rite me your 

—- today, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Soho F. Blatt Jes, R-2, Box A, Frankfort, N. Y. 





Basy CHICKS 


We furuish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-produc- 
ing stock, Flocks built directly from 
layine contest winners. We have 

wenteen breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list, 


1.W. OSSEGE HATCHERY, Dept. 22 Glandort, Ohio 














BABY CHICKS 


Our 18th year for shipping 
chicks We have the best Utili- 
and Exhibiting Stock. By 

I Post prepaid. Safe ar- 


rival guaranteed. Leghorns, 
Rocks Reda, ome, Wrendottes, Min- 
prose. AWele - F i 
rite + our ree 

Catalog and Price List. 


goth Century Hatchery 
14. New Washington, Ohio 












Y CHICKS 
Bred Right, Hatched Right, 
from Free Range Stock of 


Select Quality. 9%7¢ Live De- 

G)iivery Guaranteed by parcel 

pet direet from _ hatchery. 

A Barred Ay ite Rocks, 

hite, Go! Wyandottes, 

Whi te, Brown Le Kerns Anconas, 

Rroiler Chicks. “Write for our Free 
Hlustrated Calaloz 

Washington Hatchery, 

Dept. A, New Washington, 0 











HOOKS ie 


1% MILLION chicks Postage PAID, % live 


for 1922 oe -— Be onth’s 

. with each or- 

der. Ahatch every week r- ann 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 
Breeds Ducklings. Select and Exhi Grades, Cata- 


ogue Free, stamps appreciated 





Eleven popular, money-making breeds. 
Easy to bu a mage! low. Easy to raise 
—husky, heathy, vigorous. And guar- 
anteed!) Write today for FREE catalog 
showing many breeds in ful Icolors. 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 
Box 32, Marion, Ohio 








NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 31, Gambier, O. 








Hamptons Black Leghorn Chicks 


Very different from the ordinary chickery 
chick. The square treatment you will 
receive is unusual. 

Write for circular and prices 


A. E. Hampton, Box A.  Pittstown, W. J. 




















HUMMERS FAMOUS BABY CHICKS 


Leghorns: White 25 50 100 1000 






Kiack, Brown $4 +4 $8.25 7” 5 06 $140 
Bar Rock ...... 9.00 17.50 165 
B. 2. Med.ccoce 5 "3 9.50 18 00 
Ancona ° +» 675 13. 18.00 25.00 
Minorca —_—- 





Each week prepaid live arrival. 
One customer made $856.00 with 1000 of our chicks in 


six mon Facts, figures prove it. Write today. 
Catalog with Special Offer 
€. R. HUMMER & CO. 

Frenchtown, N. J. Dept. 7. 





CHICKS WITH “PEP” 


Our bred-to-lay and exhibition chicks 
will pay you. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orphingtons, Anconas, Minorcas, Leg- 
horns. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Prepaid. Prices right, Free catalog. 

HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, * 
Bex A. Holgate, Ohie 


Baby Chicks 


Hatched from High Egg Record Flocks 


$10 per 100 up 
Ten Leading Vaxicties 
Send for Free Catalog. 


The Lantz Hatch 
Ea. 1906 Tiffin, 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatched by the best system of Incubation from high 
class bred to lay stock. Barred Rocks, Buff Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, 16e each; White Wyandottes, Black 
Minorcas, 20¢ each; White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 














NUNDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 





DAY OLD CHICKS 

varieties. per week. Strong, 
Pure Bred and utility, circular free. 
. a HATCHERY, Dept. 3, 





Tom Barron S.C. W. Leghorn 
The Worlds Best Layers. Baby Chicks 


David M. Hammond 


Cortland N. Y. 














CHICKS & HATCHING EGGS 


Single Comb Reds, Anconas, White and Brown Leg- 
horns. From pure bred, free range breeders; that 
are bred for size, vigor, and high production, Circu- 


lar 
ADRIAN DE NEEF SODUS, NEW YORK. 


HATCHING EGGS 





of free range birds. Prices reasonable. Fertility 
guaranteed, catalog free. 
H. H. FREED TELFORD, PA. 





BREEDING AND HATCHING EGGS 


Best breeds. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Guineas. Write your wants. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. Catalog 


Free. H. A. SOUDER. Box G. Sellersville, Pa. 


TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Chicks *“rizz: "= Ducklings 


Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











A Living from Eggs and Poultry 


By W. H. BROWN 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to 
beginners in the business who have a limited 
amount of capital and experience. Unusual at- 
tention is given to the small but important de- 
tails from hatching time to the time the produce 
is marketed. 

Tilustrated. 188 pages. 5x7 inches. Net, $1.40 


American Agriculturist, Inc., 
461 Fourth Ave., New York City 























Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 
in Western New York 


A. H. PULVER 

The Wayne county farm bureau ex- 
ecutive committee recently passed a 
resolution declaring its belief that all 
questions of difference between capital 
and labor ean and should be settled by 
arbitration. The bureau voiced its 
protest against any nation-wide strike 
of coal miners or railroad workmen. 

Broadcasting information relative to 
forestry subjects by wireless telephone 
will be one of the latest activities of 
the New York college of forestry in 
the near future. Plans are well under 
way for establishing a wireless at Syr- 
It has been suggested that a 
farmers living in a certain 
receiving set jointly, 
cost to the individ- 


acuse. 
group of 
locality buy a 
thus reducing the 
ual, 


Lewis Co.—The farmers are enjoy- 
ing one of the best seasons for maple 
syrup and sugar making in years and 
are getting an unusual flow of sap, 
with the result that they are market- 
ing syrup of a very high grade. Where 
farmers furnish their own containers 
the syrup is selling for from $1.40 
to $1.75 per gallon. We had a heavy 
snowfall on March 3ist, which with 
the frost coming out of the ground 
left the roads in an almost impassable 
condition. Farmers are busy hauling 
home feed and fertilizers in prepara- 
tion for spring work.—IChas. L. 
Stiles, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 


Pennsylvania auto busses and auto- 
mobiles employed in the transporta- 
tion of passengers must exercise es- 
pecial care in crossing raiiway tracks. 
Unless full stops are made before 
crossing, the owner’s license issued 
by the Public Service Commission will 
be revoked. 

A recent survey of the orchard belt 
shows that the fruit trees are laden 
with buds. With favorable climatic 
conditions, a large yield is expected. 

The Pennsylvania state conserva- 
tion council at a meeting held at 
Pennsylvania state college organized 
and elected the following officers. 
Pres., R. L. Watts, State College; 
vice-pres., Miss Florence Dibert, 
Johnston; R. T. Brown, Elwood City, 
and David Prichard, Scranton; Sec., 
Prof. J. A. Ferguson, State College; 
Treas, M. I. McCreight, Dubois. 
Nearly 30 organizations interested in 
outdoor life were represented at that 
meeting. 





OHIO 


Clark Co,—Farmers plowing and 
getting ready for their spring crops. 
Larger acreage will be planted to 
corn and potatoes than last year. Un- 
settled weather has kept farm work 
back. Meadows and pastures looking 
fine, wheat growing well in most sec- 
tions. Roads in good. condition. 
Fruit promises a good crop. Cattle 
looks well. Good timothy hay $13 a 
ton, wheat $1.30 a bu, corn 60c, oats 
30c, rye 90c—[Edwin J. Keafauver. 


Columbia Co.—What has stood the 
winter well and clover looks green. 
Prospects are bright for a good sea- 
son. Butter 45c a lb, eggs 22e.—[Henry 
H. Beek, 





DELAWARE 


* Sussex Co.—After many 4isputes 
which have lasted over two years, the 
canners and farmers seem to have 
come to an agreement. Year before 
last many hundreds of acres of to- 
matoes were plowed under and last 
year only a few acres were planted. 
The fact that the canners large stock 
of tomatoes is nearly gone and that 
the farmers with the low price of 
wheat and corn promised for this year 
need money did much to hasten the 
decision. Arrangements are being 
made for farmers to grow a certain 
acreage of tomatoe:, to be allowed to 
remain as a free agent in regard to 
the price and to plant sufficient acre- 
age to meet the need. It is said that 
some farmers are slready contracting 
for 25 cents p bu.—[Elsie W. Massey. 


MARYLAND 


Hartford. Co.—Farmers busy with 
spring planting and sowing. Winter 
wheat and grass never looked so well 
as this season. Cows are holding their 
own in price. Six weeks old pigs sell- 
ing for $12 a pair.—[C. R. Hamilton. 
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American Agriculturist, 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
the World's Largest Producers, 


THREE MILLION FOR 1922 
Twelve popular breeds of best 
thorobred stock obtainable —9c 
and up. We also have QUALITY 
chicks from heavy laying stock 
—Five breeds--at small additional 
cost. 
We deliver by Parcel Post any- 
SmitTH’s stanpaRD Where east ‘of the Rockies and 
REG. U. $. PAT. OFF. Zuarantee 95°% safe arrival. 


Write nearest address, today, for Catalog FREE 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., Dept. 67 184 Friend Street 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 67 833 Locust Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 1967 West 74th Street 
Chicago, tll., Dept. 2. 427 So. Dearborn Street 


BABY CHICKS 


Price List Prepaid to You Purebred Stock 
0 








10 
Wh. & Br. _hteeeres $12.00 $6.50 $3.5 
Buff Leghor 14.00 7.50 4.0 
Black Leghorns’ 15.00 8.00 4.2 
Anconas ...... 15.00 8.00 4.2; 
pores gceccccccevoccccsecces 15.00 8.00 4.2 
R. SE cerccesessoccncacce 15.00 8.00 4.2 
| a CEM cccsccncoscucege 15.00 8.00 4.2 
Buff & Wh. Rocks............ 16.00 8.50 4.5 
Wh. & S. L .Wyandottes...... 16.00 8.50 4.5 
Buff Orpingtons 16.00 8.50 4.5 
Black Langshans sail 10.00 5.2 
Brahma 10.50 5.50 





Start la season right with chicks that can be de- 
pended upon to produce profitable heavy egg producing 
hens. Farm at Hudson, 0. Mail orders to 

ts SS East 86th St., CLEVELAND, o. 


Baby Chicks 


J. KREJCIH, 


We ship anywhere and pay Post 
charges. Guaranteed 95% safe arrival. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
mm Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Leghorns, 
i Brown Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, mixed 


odds and ends. Write today for price 


list free. 
E. P. GRAY, Box 32, Savona, N. Y. 


50,000 $.C. White Leghorn 


Chicks for June Delivery 
11c each, $52.50 per 500 


$100 per 1000—hatches due June 6-13-20 and 27. 
Order now and avoid the rush, 10 per cent will book 
your order. Young, Wyckoff and Barron strains. 
Our 12th year Catalog free. 

THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY 


CHI From twenty leading varieties, 


el aes fowls, Leghorns, 

eds, Wyandottes, An- 

conas, mg | mu Produ ced 

under my personal supervision. 100% live 

delivery right at your door by Prepaid 

Parcel Post guaranteed. Got Free catalog 
and order NO 


H. B. Tippen, 55 Findlay, Ohio 
CHICKS— CHICKS 


Tleavy Laying Quality. Direct from 
flocks kept by Specialist Breeders. 
Barred, White am Buff Rocks, 
White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, R. 
I. Reds, White Wyandottes. uff 
Orpingtons, Anconas. 
100¢ Live Delivery Guaranteed Post 
Paid to your door. Our Profit Shar- 
ing x" = save zon money. Frea 
circular explains_aill. it NOW. 

. oMI0 “HATCHERY 
Dept. A 


25,000 CHICKS WEEKLY 


FOR MAY 


White and Brown Leghorns, 13¢ oath B. P. 
S. C. Black Minorcas, 17c; 8. Reds, 

18¢e.; Mixed Chicks, Lie. each; 
$100.00 per 1000. 100 per cent live delivery guar. 
Prepaid to your door. Our 12th year. Cata. free. 


THE KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 
(Members International Baby Chick Association.) 


“250,000 Taylor’s Superior Baby Chix for 1922” 
Our Baby Chix have stood the test for 14 years and 
well established for many 








RICHFIELD, PA. 














8. C. 
Rocks, lic. . & 
17c.; White Wyan., 





their merits have been 
years, therefore you take no chances when ordering 
from us. 


Prices are greatly reduced and 
some are as lew as S'/2e per chick 
We also furnish the Chix when we agree 
to, a matter that should not = overlooked. 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns; 8. C. Black 
Minoreas; S. C. R. I. Reds; Ringlet Barred Rocks; 
White Rocks; Regal W a a ey 


Descriptive pi list fi 
THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY, NEWARK, N. Y. 


Sheridan Farms Quality 
Pure-bred, Pepful nei Chicks 








1 
8S. C. White, Brown Leg 65 4 
Barred Rocks, 8S. C. Rec 17 150 
Anconas,. Blk. Minoreas $85 $160 


one a special delivery parcel post prepaid, 
per cent live delivery guaranteed. 
Sheridan 


SHERIDAN FARMS Pennsylvania 
CRESTWOOD QUALITY BABY CHICKS 
Vigorous pure-bred chicks from large, free-range, 
thorobred hens selected 





for ag egg production. 
1 500 


00 5 1000 
Barron 8S. C. White Leghorn “$14.50 $70 $135 
Bure-bred Barred Rocks $17.00 $85 $160 
Pure*bred R. I. Reds $17.00 $85 Siso 
100% live delivery guaranteed. Sent postpaid. Cash 
with order. 


CRESTWOOD FARM, Box 45, Schaefferstown, Pa. 


Sunnyside Farm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


Trap-nested Single Oomb White Leghorns are Eeg 

Laying Machines. Their type are officially recognized 
as they won_in largest utility clan ever -. first 

and second Pullet 200 in clan. Judged 

Hurd, Cornell. Orders booked for Hatching ) Baby 
a Prices very reasonable. Write fer Mating list. 
Ox 


BABY CHICKS 


+ se pure-bred, vy producing S. pA. W. Leghorns. 
We sell year A ay year the customers 
There is a reason. April and May chix." $16 per 100. 


100¢ live arrival guaranteed 
WM. W. KETCH, Reute 4, Cohecten, N. Y. 











TOM BARRON PEDIGRCE, STRAIN Ss. C. 
White Leghorns meet, 
chicks, $22.50 per hundred. ne, $20. Safe de- 


FEEK’S WHITE mean! Fane goin N.Y. 
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HAY- 


W.D. POWER &Co. 601 W. 33rd St., New York 

We are the largest handlers of hay in 
Greater New York; if you have hay to 
dispose of, don’t overlook us. R.R. permits 


sent on recat 

















Wholesale Markets 


The market reports on this outline con- 
ditions existing several days before thé date 
of publication, and a hose cusrent at the 
time of go to - 
not take account of quick cha: in market 
prices. T Te of market conditions 
should be consi principally as giving 


the general trend and undetly influences 
on the various Soumecditios. 




















Quality Guaranteed 


H. P. & H. F. Wilson Co. 
520 Washington St. New York 














FOR BEST RESULTS 
Ship Your 
HAY and PRODUCE 
to 


Chelsea Hay and Crain Co. Inc., 
Commission Merchan 


its 
New York City 
ial Agencies 


2371 First Avenue 
References: Chelsea Exch Bank, Co’ 


“HAY WANTED” 


We handle all grades of hay and straw. If you 
= ha to consign, will purchase outright. 
Correspondence solicited. 

. VAN_VORST, INC. 
ay Exchange, N. Y. City 








GEORGE 
21-22 N. Y. 








Top Prices and Prompt Returns for 


FRESH WHITE AND BROWN 
EGGS AND DUCK EGGS 
M. ROTH & CO. 


185 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 


EGGS WANTED 


Well packed, evenly graded, Whites and Browns 
bring highest prices. 


Lewis & Sandbank 


182 Reade St., New York. 
REFS. GREENWICH BANK: COM. AGENCIES 


EGGS “aiingai® 


ULTRY AND DRESSED CALVES 
When’ looking for a strictly reliable house to ship 
to you need look no further than 


Steers & Menke 


Bonded C issi 
. WASHINGTON MKT., NEW YORK 
alate Established 1883 


LET US SELL 
YOUR EGGS 
ON COMMISSION 


W. H. HENNEBERGER, Inc. 
329 Greenwich St., New York City 
Established 1866 


BALFOUR BROTHERS 
BONDED COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
850 Washington St., New York 
make daily returns to shippers of 


White and Brown Eggs 


fe will + you full market prices. Try us 
-_ “with a shipment; send for stencils. 





























‘ domestic green 





Uh hers Supplied with 
AV Grain and Feed Review 
STEEL IRE BALE TIES LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
for Hay and Straw baling, etc. STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 


Wheat Corn Oats 
19223 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Chfcago 1.38% A 50% .55 .39% .36% 
New York 1.48% 148 .76% .74% .46% .48 

The position of wheat in all the large 
markets improved considerably since our 
last report and the strength of wheat was 
communicated to most grains. The funda- 
mental conditions ruling the markets have 
not changed materially and the advances 
generally were in response to an upward 
movement in Liverpool and Buenos Aires. 
Exports were large and over 66,000,000 bu 
of wheat weré afloat compared with about 
62,000,000 bushels a year ago. 

At Chicago the crop news was con- 
sidered unfavorable on the whole and the 
foreign situation was being closely watched 
on account of the improvement in Eng- 
lish exchange. Receipts at eee have 
been unusually heavy and the visible sup- 
ply of the country was expected to show 
coysiderable increase. At Chicago unfavor- 
able developments in crop conditions in 
the southwest have been especially em- 
phasized. Corn and oats responded to re- 
ports of cold, wet weather. 

New York No 2 hard winter wheat 
sold at $1.48% bu; No 2 mixed durum 
$1.414%; No 2 yellow and white corn 76%c; 
mixed 76%4c; oats were firm, No 2 white 
selling 4644c; no 3 white 45%c. The visi- 
ble supply of oats was 63,600,000 bu against 
33,416, the same time last year. The 
visible supply of rye decreased nearly 
600,000 bu which caused a firmer feeling. 
Export rye sold $1.12; malting barley 7344 


c. 
At ‘Chicago No 2 hard winter wheat sold 
$1.34% bu; No 2 white corn 50%,@50%; 
—s 584%,@50%c; Ne 3 wheat 58%c; a. 
No. 3 ait ; 36@. Se “ae $1.01% iobfe: 
‘o 3 white 239c; rye $1. ; barley 
59@67c, 





General Markets 


Apples—At New York barrelled stock 
was in small supply but demand limited 
and the feeling was slightly easier. Bald- 
wins sold $7: 8.2 1 as to quality; 
fancy spys $10@13; opeieeey $9@10; Ben 
Davis $6@6.75; RussetS $6.50@7. 

Beans and Peas—At New York business 
was quiet with littl change in prices. 
Best state marrow sold $6.75@7 per 100- 
lbs; poor to fair $6.50@6.65; pea beans 
86.7507. 25 red kidney $8@8.45; white $9.25 
@10.25; Scotch peas $6.25@6.75 per 100-lbs; 

Rs. 7han6.50 ; yellow splits $6 
@6.50; green $6.50@7. 

Cabbage—At New York old stock was in 
very limited supply and not much wanted; 
fancy $2@2.25 per 100-lbs sack; ordinary 
$1. 1.75. Southern cabbage in liberal 
= and easy at $1.50@2 per bskt or 
crate. 


Hay and Straw—At New York hay re- 
ceipts continued moderate on account of 
condition or roads in shipping sections 
and market was steady at about last quo- 
tations. Inferior hay in good supply and 
sold slowly. No 1 timothy large and small 
bales $31; No 2 $27@30; No 3 $24@26; 
shipping hay $21@23; fang clover mixed 
$28@29; No 1 $24@26; No 2 $21 . Rye 
straw continued firm at ton; No 1 oat 
straw $16@18; tangled wheat $16@18. 

Maple Sugar and Syrup—At New York 
supply of old sugar has been pretty well 
cleaned up and last quotations were 12% 
13e Ib; a little new sugar has been sol 
at Old syrup also has been pretty 
well cleaned up ruling prices at the close 
being $1.30@1.65 gal. The demand for new 
sugar and syrup so far has been light on 
account of the high country prices, Deal- 
ers report $2@2.25 as the asking price for 
new syrup. 

Onions—At New York the tendency onl 





Right now for Easter we need 
MORE WHITE AND BROWN EGGS 


We have a big, high class trade 
that pays top prices for the best. 
Full returns daily. Try us with your next shipment. 


Arnold Weitz 


183 Duane St., New York 


Ref. Atlantic Natl. Bank, New York. 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
TO - R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St. New York City 


Newark, New Jersey 
feeds more than 1,000,000 people daily 


Adam Hebeler & Co. 


46-48 St., Commerce St., Newark, N. J. 
are reputable wholesale dealers in 


Eggs, Live Poultry and Veal 


Try us; you will ship more than once. 


MY SPECIAL 


ite and Brown Eggs 

Fancy well ome stock wanted 
market prices; 

— MORRIS GINIGER 











4 Jay St. New York City 
R WHITE and BROWN ECCS 
SHIPALL we any amount to 


M. FLIEGEL & SON 





reenwich St. New York 
pas Wwe ee best results and prompt 
returns. Write for shipping tags 








WHITE and BROWN EGGS 


We buy for cash or handle consignments. 


r way you get top prices. 
—_ Daily returns. 


enset Butter & Egg Co. 
COMMISSIOD ERCH. 
160 READE STREET NEW YORK 





old onions was lower on account of in- 
connuans supplies from Texas. Connecti- 
cut Valley yellows sold $10@12 per 100-Ib 
bag. These were abouf the only old onions 
left in the market except California brown 
stock which sold at $9.50@10.50 per 100-Ib 
bag. Quotations on new Texas onions 
were $4.50@5 crt for fancy. Florida fancy 
stock selling at the same price. Egyptian 
yellows $8.50 per 110-Ib bag. 
Potatees—At New York the market was 
quiet on old stock with the increase of 
southern and Bermuda supply. State and 
Maine stock sold $2.25@2.75 per 165-lb bag. 


EGGS ‘are 


FRESH WHITES AND BROWNS 
ALSO DUCK EcCcSs 
for the select trade we have been over 40 years 
building up. Ship carefully graded and packed stock. 
We buy or handle on commission. 
GEO. M. RITTENHOUSE & CO. 
ided Commission Merchants 
23-25 Jay Street New York City 














FANCY ECCS WANTED 


Brown Eggs; also Farmers’ Butter. Give us a 
trial; 30 years in business. 

We have handled eggs from the Pa. State col- 
| 2 for a considerable period with entire satis- 
‘action. 


H. WITTNER 


318 Creenwich S¢. New York 














17 Year of Handling Efficiently 


wute Nearby Eggs ew 


Should Warrant a Trial Shipment to 


JOSEPH SILBERMAN, 36 Jay Street, W. Y. 
Refer: Irving Nat’l Bank, N. Y. or any Trade Paper, 
SECOND HAND EGG CASES 
rite Ph 
N. Y._ EGG CASE CO. 

519 wet St., New York Gia. 








Maine Green Mountains $3@3.25; state 
stock in 180-lb bags $3.50@3.75; state and 


sack or bbl $4@4.25; Florida Rose No 1 
bbl $7.75@8.25; No 2 $4.50@5.50; Bermuda 


No 1 bbl $10@11; No 2 


Dairy Markets 
Butter—At New York there was an ad- 
vance of 14%4c lb on top grades of state 
dairy and western creamery since our last 
report. The market became more active 
under the influence of diminished holdings 
in storage. Holdings of creamery butter 
in the United States Apr 1 were 8,986,000 
Ibs against 14,732,000 lbs the same date 
last year and a five-year average of 
12,126,000 Ibs. Receipts of fresh creamer 
at New York have increased but not enoug 
to overcome the influence of the shortage 
in storage holdings. Daily receipts have 
been cleaning up closely and the supply 
of fresh stock at times has not been 
enough to fill all requirements. There was 
a particularly active demand for unsalted 
butter as the Jewish holiday period ap- 
proached. State dairy continued in mod- 
erate supply and relatively firm. Good to 
fine stock sold 33@386%4c Ib; best western 
creamery 3744@88c; extras 37c; firsts 34% 
@364c ; unsalted 1@1\%c higher, than salt- 
ed; best held creamery 33%@35c. A little 
fresh New Zealanf and Australian butter 
was on the market, the former sold 344@ 
35c box, the latter 33144@34c. 
Cheese—At New York the market was 
quiet but steady with a very firm tend- 
ency on old cheese, holdings of which in 
storage April 1 were 10,788,000 Ibs against 
14,294,000 Ibs at the same time last year 
and a five-year average of 16,456,000 Ibs. 
Fancy fresh state flats sold at 18 4G 20446; 
while the scarcity of fancy old flats ad- 
vanced the price to 24@25c; fresh twins 
sold at 1744@18%; held 2244@24c; domes- 
tic Swiss cheese was quiet with moderate 
trading; fancy large eyed stock selling 
at 46c: No 1 40@44c; some imported 
Swiss cheese was scheduled to arrive. 
Eggs—At New York the market con- 
tinued steady. Reasipts were increasing 
but the demand was larger as Easter ap- 
proached and fine state eggs were partic- 
ularly wanted. Considerable stock now is 
oing to storage but storage holdings 
See 1 country over were only 938,000 cases 
against 1,926,000 cases the same time last 
year and, a five-year average of 580,000 
cases. It was the expectation of the trade 
that the shortage in storage holdings 
would not be made up before May 1 as 
the consumptive demand would absorb a 
large proportion of receipts up to Easter; 
the late date of Easter this year has fav- 
ored lighter April stortings than last year. 
Receipts of state and Pa. stock have not 
increased but the supply from the Pacific 
coast has been fairly large and the pres- 
sure to sell these eggs brought them in 
sharper competition with nearby stock. 
Best candled New Jersey hennery whites 
sold 38@39c; uncandled 36@37c; other 
nearby and nearby western hennery whites 
3 35c as to grade; gathered whites 30@ 
34c; Pacific Coast whites 35@37c; nearby 
and nearby western hennery brown 30@ 
2c: western stock firsts to extras 25@ 
3ic: storage packed 274%4@2914c; duck 
eggs 33@45¢ depending on section of ship- 


ment. 

Live Poultry—At New York market was 
practically unchanged from ldst réport. 
Weather was warm which caused pressure 
to sell. Fancy heavy fowls were scarcer 
and firm but light fowls easier. Express 
stock sold rather slowly at 29@32c depend- 
ing on size and ‘quality. Nearby broilers 
also were slow at 60@70c for colored and 
40@65¢ for white. Express chickens 28@ 
35e as to quality. Capons and turkeys 35 
ese: . I. spring ducks 36c; old L. I. 
ucks 83¢; nearby geese 17@20c; pigeons 
~air ; guineas 70c. 








Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFER- 
INGS COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Cattle Hogs Ewe Sheep 

1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Chicago $8.25 $9.25 $10.95 $9.10 $9.25 $6.00 
New York 8.40 9.50 11.00 10.65 8.00 6.0 
Buffalo 8.50 9.50 11.00 9.75 8.50 6.00 

Pitts 8.50 9.50 11.25 9.85 9.00 6.00 
Kansas City 840 875 10.50 835 9.00 5.50 


At New York, the market on steers ruled 
very dull and declined 25 to 30c since our 
last report. Cows and bulls also went off 
several points. Receipts were liberal and 
demand slow and there was almost a daily 
surplus. Pa. steers sold up to $8.40 per 
1 Ibs. and a number of lots of Ohio 
steers sold up to §8. Offerings of Pa. 
stock were liberal as were southern. The 
latter sold on a slightly lower range. Of- 
ferings of cows and bulls also were fairly 
liberal, and while the decline was not so 
heavy as on steers the position was gen- 
erally weak. A number of lots of ordinary 
to choice bulls sold $4.50@$5.50. Calves 
also declined since the last report on lib- 
eral offerings. The market was very dull 
and at the date of thé report some grades 
went off $3@4. Common to choice calves 
sold $6@12.50 per 1004lbs, the latter price 
extreme; $11 was gendrally top; culls $5@ 
6; offerings of calves from nearby points 
were liberal. \ 

Sheep and lambs also went off, with a 
daily surplus in the market. Unshorn 
sheep sold $8 per 100-Ibs: clipped, $7; 
clipped wethers $8@8.25; medium unshorn 
lambs $15; a few state and Pa. spring 
lambs sold at $20 and $7@8 per head. Sev- 
eral lots of Pa. unshorn lambs averaging 
80 Ibs sold at $15; several lots of state 
unshorn sheep averaging 95 Ibs sold at $8. 

Hogs were fairly steady as offerings 
were not excessive. Light to medium 
weights sold at $11.40@11.50 per 100-Ibs, 
practically the same price as our last re- 
port; pigs $11.25@11.40; heavy hogs $10.75 
@11; roughs $8.75@9. 


Foreign Onion Imports Heavy 

Only for importations there would have 
been a genuine shortage of onions recent- 
ly when domestic stocks were nearing 
exhaustion and the price in New York 
reached $12 per 100-lb bag for N Y state 
and western yellows. In the early part of 
the month Orange Co and Ct valley stocks 
had been completely exhausted and the 
trade in N Y city and the east generally 
was wholly dependent on the small amount 
of western N Y and central western onions 
still in hand, supplemented by the largest 
importations in years. But for these im- 
portations N Y merchants say the price 
easily would have gone to $20 a bag, which 
would have exceeded the record of the 
opring of 1917, when $13 a bag was reached. 

It believed that practically all the on- 
ions in this country now are out of farmers’ 
hands and the supply of domestic stock in 
dealers’ hands is very limited; the approxi- 
mate amount is uncertain. During the early 
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part of the month onions were imported at 
New York from Chile, Argentina and Egypt, 
besides Spanish importations which are @ 
regular feature in the market. 

Until new Tex onions come in, the pres- 
ent high prices are expected by dealers to 
continue. The Tex crop generally starts in 
full volume about mid Apr. In contrast 
with the present situation last year domes- 
tic onions were so plentiful that they were 
sold at 75c a bag by country shippers, and 
city buyers say they lost money on them, 








POULTRY BREEDERS 








Baby Chicks 


Our immense fociities hatching 
30,000 weekly — enable us to 
orders promptly. All leading breeds. 


Every chick guaranteed. - 
Special Low Prices 
for May and June deliveries. We are booking 
many such orders now. Reserve choice ship- 
ping date. Chicks shipped in strong, well 
ventilated crates, parcel post prepaid to your 
door, Write today for free catalog & price list. 
PINE TREE HATCHERY 
Joseph D. Wilson, Prop. 
Box P Stockton, New Jersey 
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GEO. L MARVINE 





HORSE BREEDERS 
BLACK PERCHERON geldi eve! 
For Sale years weight 1450, as build, 


sound, and in first class condition. Work anywhere. 
WM. T. PENNELL, Honeoye, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 














réale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 


Fillimere Farms. C. T. Brettell, Benningten, Vt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. PIGS 
FOR SALE 


Twelve Dollars Each; Either Sex. 


FAIR ACRES FAR JOHN T. BI 
Pean Yan, N. Y. R. aM 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


The first prize Berkshire barrow at the International, 
shown by Penna State College, as well as his sire and 
dam, were bred by_us. Special offering of bred gilts. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Bex 10, Dundee, N. Y- 

















Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin; at right prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 
GLISTA BULL CALF 


Born Oct. 2lst, 1921. Sire, Korndyke 
Glista from a son of Glista Ernestine, the great Cor- 
nell cow with seven 30 Ib. records, the best 823.9 Ibs. 
milk, 35.97 lbs. butter in 7 days; 1042.16 Ibs. butter 


year. 
Dam of calf, Matador Korndyke Pontiac, A. R. QO. 
record as a $ year old 72 lbs. milk 1 day; 489.5 Ibs. 
milk, 21.25 Ibs. butter 7 days. This calf combines 
the great producing families of Matador and Glista. 
He is well marked and a very straight, fine individual. 
Price $75.00, registered transferred and crated. 


BRADLEY FULLER Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Bull Ready for Service 


An Excellent Individual born August 3, 1920. 
Sired by a son of a 42-lb. 4 year old. His 
dam is by a 37-lb. son of King of the Pontiacs 
and frem a 29-lb. cow. 

Six nearest dams average 30.72 Ib. butter in 
7 days. First check for $150.00 takes him. 


WANDAGA HERD 


Under Federal Supervision 
Ward W. Stevens 


100 Holstein Cows 


Some fresh with calves their sides. Others to 
freshen in oR and February. These cows are 
large in size and from 3 to 6 yr. old. If you want 
good cows at the right price see ours first as we aim 
to please you. Wire me when you will be here and I 
will meet you at the station. 


W. E. Totman 
Phone 1368 Cortland, N. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL 


Extra well bred, nicely marked, 13 months old, well 
gtown; ready for immediate use, Price $110. 


2 Car Leads Hi Grade Spri 
{ Car Load Registered Pomales 


Write your wants 
J. A. LEACH 
PHONE 973 CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


125 Grade HOLSTEIN COWS 


The greater portion of these cows, are fresh and close 
to calving. They are in fine condition, extra heavy 
milkers, large in size; also a few choice Guernsey cows. 


F. P. SAUNDERS Cortiand, N. Y. 
HOLSTEIN or GUERNSEY CALVES 


7 weeks old, 31/32nds pure, $25.00 each, crated for 

oat Bp nal ee Hein bull calves, 
a. . > sfactio guaran . 

Whitewater, Wis. 7 ° nae 


WANTED—A HOME 


fi hoice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Ce.) MeGraw, N. Y. 


BROAD ACRES GUERNSEYS 


Bull calf born 5-21-21. 5 of 7 nearest dams have 9 
records av. 11304.66 milk, 549.58 fat. Price $100, 
Federal Accredited Herd. 

RANK M. SMITH 
Springfield Center, New York 


REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 









































New York 
DAIRY SHORT HORNS 
for sale! Bull calves two months bag up, from 
dams giving 40 to 55 Ibs. per day, $35.00 to $65.00 
bulls and heifers. 
ANDOVER, OHIO 
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Timely 


Matters of Current Interest to All 


Topics 























Selling Milk 23 Years Ago 


Cc. 8. DEAN, PENNSYLVANIA 

We have been engaged in the dairy 
business or rather dairy farming since 
Mar., 1899. Since that time we have 
handled thousands of gallons of milk 
for the Pittsburgh and Beaver Valley 
markets. When we first started dairy 
farming we shipped all our milk to 
Pittsburgh. We kept our shipments 
of milk to Pittsburgh up until 1915. 
Since that time we have been supply- 
ing milk dealers in the Beaver Valley. 
One dealer in the Beaver Valley has 
handled all our milk since August, 
1920, and as he handles only “Dean's 
milk” because he knows it is always 
pure, clean and sweet, it keeps us on 
the jump to keep him supplied with 
milk for his daily increasing trade. 

The price we received for milk back 
in March, 1899, was 13 cents a gallon, 
less the freight which amounted to 
1% cents a gallon. We paid at that 
time $18 a dozen for five-gallon milk 
cans made out of the best grade of 
tin, those made up out of a cheaper 
grade of tin cost us $14 a dozen. 
While we were shipping milk to Pitts- 
burgh we had quite a sum invested in 
milk cans, and a large number of 
them on the road and scattered over 
the country all the time through 
careless handling. We figured out 
that we lost at least 100 cans while 
we were shipping milk to Pittsburgh. 
Back in 1899 gluten feed sold here for 
$12.50 a ton, and bran and middlings 
at $15 a ton, and we got the corn and 
oats that we raised on the farm 
chopped at a stone burr waterpower 
mill about a mile away. This mill 
was kept very busy during the fall, 
winter and spring season when there 
Was water enough to furnish power. 

In those days producing milk was 
more profitable at 13 cents a gallon 
than it is today at 25 cents. But dur- 
ing the summer of 1899, the whole- 
sale price of milk in the Pittsburgh 
market dropped down to 10 cents a 
gallon less the freight. This price 
continued in effect until the fall of 
1901 when the dairymen supplying 
Pittsburgh with milk organized a milk 
producers’ association and fixed a 
minimum price for milk, which was 
12 cents a gallon in the summer and 
18 cents a gallon during the winter. 
These prices Were ever afterwards in 
effect during the balance of the 16 
years we shipped milk to Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh and the Beaver Valley 
consume several thousand gallons of 
milk every day. The bulk of Pitts- 
burgh’s milk supply is brought in by 
the railroads, trolley lines and motor 
trucks, from surrounding counties in 
Pennsylvania, and border counties of 
Ohio. The price of milk for the Pitts- 
burgh market is now fixed each month 
by a coalition committee of three 
members. The Beaver Valley price 
of milk is governed by the Pittsburgh 
price. The present wholesale price is 
24 cents a gallon and the retail price 
is 12 cents a quart. 





Potato Men Perfect Society 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


Potato growers of Monmouth, Mid- 
dlesex, Mercer and Burlington coun- 
ties in New Jersey have been perfect- 
ing the Garden State potato growers’ 
cooperative association with head- 
quarters at Trenton, as previously re- 
ported in American Agriculturist. The 
officers of this new association are: 
President, Earl Dilatush of Robbins- 
ville; vice-president, C. M. Woolley of 
Allentown; secretary and treasurer, 
W. B. Duryea of Plainsboro; directors, 
H. W. Jeffers of Plainsboro; G. D. Brill 
of Jamesburg; Earl Dilatush of Rob- 
binsville; Isaac Harrison of Cream 
Ridge; R..M. Dilatush of Robbinsville; 
F. W. Konover of Dutch Neck; D. J. 
Wright of Bordentown; O. B. Carr and 
A. H, Miller of Yardville; C. M. Wool- 
ley of Allentown; G. EB. Phillips and 
J. H. Nostrand of Cranbury. 

It is proposed to make “Garden 
State” brand of potatoes of such un- 
questioned quality that a sack bearing 
that label will be a salesman every 
time for a repeat order. As a means 
of securing and guaranteeing the 


quality of the two brands, “Fancy,” 
and “N. J. U. 8. Grade No. 1,” the as- 


sociation will receive the cooperation 
of both state and federal inspectors, 
the former eertifying every sack of 
potatoes at the shipping point andgthe 
latter at the destination. The new 


association has contracted with the 


North American fruit exchange to sell 
all of its potatoes. The Monmouth 
county farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tion has contracted with the same sell- 
ing agency, which is now negotiating 
with the South Jersey farmers’ ex- 
change for the same purpose, 

The Garden State association has 
limited its first-year output of quality 
goods to 500 cars. The contract to be 
signed by all the members of the asso- 
ciation stipulates that members shall 
sell all of their 1922 crop through the 
association, but permits them on con- 
dition they have secured written per- 
mission from the association, to sell 
potatoes in less than car lots to out- 
side parties, provided also, that they 
pay a percentage of the amount they 
receive from the outside buyer, to the 
association, to take care of its run- 
ning expenses. The North American 
fruit exchange will install a complete 
sales staff in charge of G. E. Prater, 
Jr., of Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly 
market chief of the Michigan farmers’ 
exchange. While the business office of 
the Garden State association is at 
Trenton, the sales office will be at 
Freehold, in the heart of the potato 
belt. If the experience of the first 
year proves as successful as anticipat- 
ed, the association will greatly en- 
_large its operations next year, 

The Jersey fruit growers’ cvopera- 
tive association has chosen the follow- 
ing officials for the ensuing year: 
President, Joseph Barton of Marlton; 
vice-president, C. B. Lewis of River- 
ton; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Frank 
App of New Brunswick; executive 
committee, the above three men, and 
Byron Roberts of Moorestown; George 
Reid of Mount Holly; William Hook- 
stra of Beverly. Prof. M. A. Blake and 
Prof. A. J. Farley, of the state division 
of horticulture, will act as advisory 
members. The association expects to 
handle the product of 200,000 peach 
trees the first year, which with a nor- 
mal crop would mean about 1,000 
cars. Committees are already at work 
on brands and grades, packages, mar- 
‘ets and transportation, 


Defeated Daylight Saving 
MRS. ANDREW BROOKS, NEW YORK 

The city council of Auburn, N. Y., 
repealed the daylight saving ordi- 
nance, after a heated session was held 
at which both sides were given a 
hearing. Satisfaction that was said 
to reach the stage of delight was ex- 
pressed by the city residents as well 
as by the country people. 

The move was demanded by many 
of the Auburn organizations, includ- 
ing the chamber of commerce, which 
at first was inclined to work for set- 
ting the clocks ahead. The chamber 
of commerce said it had taken great 
pains to cultivate a friendship with 
the farmers and a spirit of coopera- 
tion and it could not afford to have 
this work undone. 

“That one act of the council has 
done more to bring Auburnians and 
the farmers closer together than any 
other 10 cooperative projects that 
have been advanced in the last few 
years,” said a farmer and this opin- 
ion was agreed to by the officials of 
the chamber of commerce, the farm 
bureau, the highway department, as 
well as others in; sympathy with the 
agriculturists. It took courage to 
wipe the statute off the book without 
first waiting to see what action Syra- 
cuse, Geneva, Ithaca and Seneca 
Falls would take. 


Treating Old Orchards 


“Give the old orchard a shance.” 
The Ohio station points out that many 
of the old orchards now discarded or 
used for pasture land may be reju- 
venated. Experiments show that the 
apple-producing qualities return to 
old trees after several years of treat- 
ment in which they are carefully 
pruned, headed in and sprayed for 
disease and insects. 

It is also necessary to fertilize apple 
trees. For thin soils an application 
of five pounds each of nitrate of soda 
and acid phosphate per tree has 
proved very profitable. Many old or- 
chards still contain standard varieties, 
but it is advisable to dispose of worth- 
Jess seedlings and plant new trees in 
their place. Extra care is needed in 
working over an old orchard as the 
growth in the trees must be pruned 
out carefully and slowly over a per- 
iod of time so as not to injure the 
trees. 
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UNADILLA 


The Silo of Convenience 


In Unadilla Silos you have a contin- 
uous opening at the level of the 
silage. Instead of pitching tons of 
silage out over head twice a day for 
6 or 7 months every year, you sim- 
ply shove it out. Gravity carries it, 
“like water over a dam.” 

The doors are air and water tight 





























yet cannot stick or freeze in. The 
door fasteners form a permanent 
safety ladder—convenient, secure. 
Hoops and door-front are easily ad- 
justed from this ladder. 


These are only a few of the many features 
that have made Unadilla a silo of con- 
venience and the leader in its field. Today 
the prices are back to 1917 levels, and 
special discounts for early orders, give you 
a price that requires action—in your own 
best interests, 


Write today for particulars and ask forthe 
free catalog explaining Unadilla features. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B, Unadilla, N.Y., or Des Moines, I. * 
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Large or Small Capacity 
As You Need It—with a 


Renfrew 


Cream Separator 





As long as the “Renfrew” 
is in use, you make it small 
or large capacity according 
to your herd. A patented 
interchangeable feature 
permits use of larger or 
smaller bowl and a few 
parts to suit desired ca- 
pacity. Frame and driving 
mechanism remain the same. 


The “Renfrew” is the 
highest grade, easiest run- 
ning, closest skimming sep- 
arator. Simple and _ sani- 
tary. Exclusive features give 
a low tank and high crank. 
A pulley in place of crank 
makes it a power separator. 


Self-Oiling. No oil cups. 
Five minutes 4 times a year 
keeps it oiled. No worry or 
bother. 


A sturdy, strong, enduring separator that has won favor of 
dairymen, colleges, creameries and experiment. stations for its close 
skimming, sanitary qualities. 


Backed by our positive guarantee. 


Send for prices and catalog fully describing this wonderful sep- 
arator with capacity of 350 to 1000 Ibs. as you need it. 


Eureka Mower Company 
Box 1300, Utica, New York 


















































